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THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


William Saroyan’s ‘Gay-Mad’ comedy, as its producers describe it, takes to 
the road after a brief return engagement in New York. The play, which won 
both the Critics’ Circle and Pulitzer prizes, is presented by the Theatre 
Guild in association with Eddie Dowling. Mr. Dowling, who also plays the 
leading role, is seen here at the barroom table with Julie Haydon, who acts 
the part of a dreamy young prostitute. Leo Chalzel, the barman, is one of 
the new members of an excellent cast. 
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NOVEMBER 1940 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


VOICE FROM LONDON—EQUITY 
RAISES ANTE—REPERTORY IN 
KOENIGSBERG 


OnpDON theatres are closed: London is 
yy now the theatre of war. England, that 
‘fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war’, 
is no longer invulnerable. But her spirit Ads 
is undimmed and her speech, reaching 
‘all the world that is still free’ through 
the sensitive mechanism of microphone 
and airwave, is still the speech of Shake- 
speare. Addressing the harassed people 
of London and the British armed forces 
on sea and land and in the air, Winston 
Churchill described the effect of the bom- 
bardment of the capital. Hitler intended 
to sow panic and destruction, but instead This is Al Jolson back in 101g, the 
he has ‘kindled a fire in British hearts sketch by Marius de Zayas. 
here and all over the world which will e 
glow long after all traces of the conflagra- THAT raucous and lively rascal, 
tions he has caused in London have been seen Duck, who is forever getting 

; : - imself from one scrape into another 
removed. He has lighted a fire which will (as can be seen on page 802), is about 
burn with a steady and consuming flame to atone for past misdeeds by ap- 


until the | vesti of Nazi tyranny Pe@ting in the new and chastened 
ee ee f Nazi ty y role of a humanitarian in The Volun- 


have been burned out of Europe and ,,, ber The new short has been 
until the Old World and the New can presented to the Community Chest 
join hands to rebuild the temples of campaigns of the nation as a Christ- 


, , mas gift by Walt Disney. It will be 
man’s freedom and man’s honor upon distributed by the Community Chests 


foundations which will not soon or easily and Councils, Inc., 135 East 44th 
be overthrown.’ Street, New York. 
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THE documentary film becomes 
more and more an instrument of 
propaganda and morale. The Ram- 
parts We Watch, March of Time 
feature which started out as a news- 
reel history of this country’s en- 
trance into the last war, has been 
turned with poor effect into special 
pleading for preparedness and inter- 
vention. After Mein Kampf, a Brit- 
ish release on Hitler’s career of 
frightfulness, is deliberately devised 
as a document of hate. Neither of 
these films, however, is as effective 
as Pastor Hall, also made in England 
and released in this country by 
James Roosevelt. The Ernst Toller 
story of a German minister who, 
like Martin Niemoeller, refused to 
submit to the Nazi regime, keeps its 
history and its values straight, and 
is made all the more telling thereby. 
Wilfrid Lawson brings dignity, elo- 
quence and power to the title role. 

In Great Britain the notable docu- 
mentary talents are being utilized 
by the Ministry of Information, now 
engaged in an ambitious program of 
five-and-ten-minute films. Westward 
Ho, 1940 (evacuation of children), 
A Call to Arms (munition girls), 
They Also Serve (housewives), and 
Food for Thought (diet) indicate the 
part the film is playing in maintain- 
ing the morale of a people under 
siege. 

In this country the documentary 
can still record the achievements of 
peace. Joris Ivens’ Power and the 
Land, with narrative by Stephen 
Vincent Benét and score by Douglas 
Moore, tells the story of the coming 
of electricity to a typical American 
farm. One-Tenth of a Nation, a Film 
Associates production on the sub- 
ject of Negro education, has a Roy 
Harris score. It is also good to note 
that Marie Seton has made a new 
cutting from the Eisenstein Mexican 
footage. Time in the Sun sticks 
closer to the scenario first projected 
than did Thunder over Mexico. 
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ape has thought up a new way of 
decreasing play production. The 
minimum actor’s salary has been raised 
from forty to fifty dollars a week. The 
decision was reached after years of dis- 
cussion, for opinion was not unanimous, 
There are those both on Equity Couneil 
and in the membership at large who felt 
the move was unwise. They believed that 
the increase would lessen employment 
and not greatly increase actors’ incomes. 
Most actors with any burden to carry ina 
show get more than the minimum any- 
way. Bit parts will disappear, lines will 
be cut or handed over to another actor, 
and youngsters will have an even harder 
time than heretofore in securing parts — 
or so the dissidents maintained. Equity 
has also raised its initiation fee, an in- 
ternal problem which brings up once 
again the question of whether or not 
membership in an actors’ union should 
depend exclusively on ability to pay a fee. 

Wage scales are not the only —or 
even the chief — stumbling-block to pro- 
duction these days. The producer’s prob- 
lems are legion. One day’s news report 
brings out such a variety as the follow- 
ing. Jurisdictional dispute: everything 
held up until decision is reached as to 
whether the Sonja Henie ice show comes 
under the control of the American Guild 
of Variety Artists or Actors Equity. 
Dispute over road release: the tour cf 
The Male Animal canceled because the 
movie company that owns it, and its 
producer, cannot agree on an itinerary. 
Personal angle dispute: The Little Dog 
Laughed closed in Boston when the 
backer, chiefly interested in the success 
of the leading lady, lost interest. 





























THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NE OF those news sheets of cultural 
O enlightenment under the Hitler 
regime which seems to find its way back 
to your desk no matter how often it is 
thrown off carries this note: ‘The next 
season’s program of the Koenigsberg 
Playhouse will be carried on under the 
heading ‘‘Theatre of the Nations”. The 
cycle will be completely international in 
character and will include the works of 
American, Italian, Spanish, Irish, Japa- 
nese, Scandinavian and other play- 
wrights.’ 
Since this list by its omissions seems to 
take cognizance of the present strategic 
icture, THEATRE ARTS would like to sug- 
gest the following repertory as a suit- 
able one for such a theatre, under such 
a caption, and at such a time as this: 
From the Americas, Robert Sher- 
wood’s There Shall Be No Night, Ricardo 
Rojas’ Ollantay. From Spain, Calderon’s 
Life Is a Dream. From Italy, Vittorio 
Alfieri’s The First Brutus (or any other of 
the five plays on freedom, one of which 
Alfieri dedicated to George Washington, 
‘Liberator dell’America’). From  Ire- 
land, O’Casey’s pictures of the price of 
war. From Japan, Ukai’s The Cormorant- 
Fisher, Buddhist parable against the 
taking of life. And from Scandinavia, Per 
Lagerquist’s The Hangman, study of the 
vices of dictatorship, and any Ibsen play. 
It is just possible that after such a diet, 
the Koenigsberg audience will again be 
able to stomach the Shakespeare of Corio- 
lanus, Fulius Caesar and Troilus and 
Cressida, Schiller’s Don Carlos (including 
the customarily expurgated speech on 
freedom of thought) and Ernst Toller’s 
Man and the Masses and No More Peace. 


FOR the record: In August, just be- 
fore the attack on London closed all 
theatres, nineteen theatres were open 
in the West End, to New York’s 
seven. Of these by far the greater 
number were showing musicals. Old, 
familiar titles such as Chu Chin 
Chow, White Horse Inn, Black Vel- 
vet and Me and My Girl led the way, 
and revues, among them Swinging 
the Gate and New Faces, swelled the 
tuneful ranks. Farces and thrillers 
always have their place in any Lon- 
don season, but what is remarkable 
in the record is that five straight 
plays were running during this hectic 
month, with two more openings in 
early September. The roster is ad- 
mirable: Thunder Rock, with Mi- 
chael Redgrave, scoring a great 
success; The Devil’s Disciple, with 
Robert Donat; Rebecca, with Bar- 
bara Mullen and Owen Nares; Dear 
Octopus, with Marie Tempest — 
still a perennial favorite; Margin for 
Error, not very enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Cornelius, an early Priestley, 
and Outward Bound opened only in 
time to be closed with the rest. 


* 
ON the AGMA-AFM front: Equity 
Council, after hearing Lawrence 
Tibbett explain the stand of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists 
in its dispute with James Caesar 
Petrillo’s American Federation of 
Musicians — a dispute now in the 
courts — adopted a resolution to 
‘stand squarely behind the AGMA 
in resisting any encroachment on its 
rightful jurisdiction.’ 
» 

RECENT gifts, including $10,000 
by Mrs. Mary Curtis Bok, founder 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
bring closer to realization the addi- 
tion of opera to the schedule of the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival. An 
opera theatre, to be designed by 
Eliel Saarinen, permanent architect 
for Tanglewood, is planned for erec- 
tion this spring. 
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Hold On 
to Your Hats 





Comedy Opening 
Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HEY don’t parade in the streets any more. It is no longer necessary 

for actors to ‘double in brass’ in order to drum up an audience for 
the new shows that come to town. Now the billboards need only print 
the words Ed Wynn, Al Jolson, Victor Moore, Bert Lahr, and a great 
shout goes up from veteran theatregoers: the comics have come! Add 
Hold On to Your Hats and Boys and Girls Together to last season’s 
Louisiana Purchase and DuBarry Was a Lady and the cup of song- 
and-dance is filled to overflowing. For a brief moment America’s most 
beloved vaudevillians are once more where they should be — playing 
not only for their audiences but with them, providing, as no screen- 
projection or radio-broadcast can, the re-creative joy of shared laugh- 
ter, the release and refreshment of mutual delight. ‘You haven’t 
heard anything yet,’ chortles Jolson in response to the roars of ap- 
plause that greet his first song-and-talk session. What uncounted 
riches of comic invention, absurdity, foolishness the phrase suggests. 
‘Tragedy,’ a learned writer once remarked, ‘dissolves life, comedy 
consolidates it.’ With the life of the world today in tragic dissolution, 
we are grateful indeed for the band of brilliant comedians whose un- 
reflecting idiocy can for a few hours, at least, console if not consolidate 


our spirits. 
Al Jolson’s return — ‘I’ve been off the stage for ten years — see if 
you can frighten me!’ — is something of an old home week for vaude- 


ville-lovers as well as a revelation to the younger generation not 
brought up in the tradition. Jolson walks on the stage, after a pre- 
liminary scene or two in which he does not appear, and takes posses- 
sion of the audience. Footlights disappear, the orchestra pit is part of 
his play-ground, he pats the early arrivals on the head, welcomes the 
straggler, discourses on the amount of money each late-comer repre- 
sents. Very consideratel y — for after all, as he points out, $8.80, $17.60, 
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HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS 


Al Jolson returns to town after an absence of ten years to add the first fillip 
to the new season as producer and star of a fast-paced musical show which 
scampers in and out of New York, Mexico and the spaces ‘way out west 
where the east begins’. Although Mr. Jolson is capable of carrying almost 
any show on his own shoulders, he has able assistance here from the movies’ 
Martha Raye and a hilarious comedian from the radio, Bert Gordon. Gor- 
don, Miss Raye and Jolson are seen above singing the stand-out radio bur- 
lesque number entitled ‘Down on the Old Dude Ranch’. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


The newest George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart comedy is set in one of those 
dilapidated farmhouses in Bucks County, Pa., in which George Washington 
is reputed to have slept. It turns out later that it was not Washington but 
Benedict Arnold who actually did spend the night there, but that is only one 
of the typically Kaufman-Hart denouements which occur during the course 
of the action. In the scene above, the new occupants have just taken posses- 
sion of the valued property. Ernest Truex holds the bucket beneath the leak, 
while Percy Kilbride, Jean Dixon, Ruth Weston and others look on moodily. 
The setting is by John Root; staging, by Mr. Kaufman. 























COMEDY OPENING 


$26.40 or whatever it is, is a lot of dough — he tells each embarrassed 
late-comer how far the plot has gone and what he has missed. It is the 
simplest, oldest, most inexhaustibly hilarious of gags. It works now as 
it worked when Aristophanes tried it three thousand years ago. 
Though it needs Jolson’s peculiar kind of exuberance, vitality and wit 
to give it point, it is still good for a quarter-hour of uproarious fun. 

The show itself, which he presents in collaboration with George 
Hale, is an excellent setting for what Seldes has called the ‘fury and 
exultation’ of Jolson. The book, fabricated by Guy Bolton, Matt 
Brooks and Eddie Davis around the adventures of a radio singer 
called the Lone Rider, is as fabulous and wild-eyed as such things 
should be. Its hero, though a daring wild-westerner on the air, is ac- 
tually a gun-shy gentleman with a rooted dislike of horses and of the 
great open spaces in general. Snatched from his studio moorings and 
reluctantly involved in bandit chasing ‘Way out west where the 
east begins’, as one of the hit songs phrases it, he has, in conse- 
quence, serious and nicely tuneful and pictorial troubles which neces- 
sitate a trip to Mexico, disguises 4 la Carmen Miranda, the telling of 
many tall tales, and a burlesque broadcast involving Martha Raye 
and Bert Gordon (the Mad Russian, herein disguised as an Indian 
with a Bronx accent) that stops the show. The supporting cast is 
given plenty of room to make love, sing songs and cut capers (the 
latter directed by Catherine Littlefield) in settings and costumes sup- 
plied by Raoul Péne Du Bois. Martha Raye’s inextinguishable ex- 
uberance, Gil Lamb’s agile and humorous specialty dances, Jack 
Whiting’s and Eunice Healey’s star-crossed loves, all contribute to the 
gaiety of a highly successful return engagement of the Singing Fool. 

Only two years have elapsed since the Perfect Fool was attempt- 
ing to prevent the now world-wide insanity of war in Hooray for What!, 
but any years are too long that keep America’s laugh commander-in- 
chief away from Broadway. Today he is back in Boys and Girls To- 
gether with a new wardrobe of old hats, coats, pants, gags and gadgets, 
with his eternally startled gaze, his lisping chatter. Surprise, sur- 
prise! Life is all surprise for Ed Wynn, who looks upon every mani- 
festation of it with wonder and amaze. Though his stock in trade is the 
oldest in the world, though his bag of tricks contains much the same 
assortment of idiotic oddments as the clowns of all ages have used, in 
Ed Wynn’s hands they become fresh objects of delight and astonish- 
ment. With him the o/s comica that informs Jolson takes on a childish 
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abandon, a rustic, round-eyed zest. Eyebrows in air, mouth open, 
body angularly alert, Ed Wynn wanders startled, joyful, ingenuous, 
through a world of his own frenzied creation. 

Ed Wynn’s new show is remarkable only in those moments when 
he is most himself: when, head downward, he lays a red carpet on a 
flight of stairs centre stage; when he goes hunting in a little boat 
propelled by a two-ended oar and loaded with strange musketry; 
when in the midst of a large-scale tumbler act he walks purposefully — 
on stage with a stepladder from the summit of which he solemnly 
catches one of the flying dumb-bells that seem to fill the air. As pro- 
ducer and script writer he is less happy. His show is thin, its dating 
obvious, its pace slow. But the Perfect Fool is present almost con- 
tinuously with his waving hands, his stammering, long-winded tales, 
his abundant, inventive fooleries. Explaining, assisting, encouraging, 
applauding, his benign presence gives its daft and irresistible blessing 
to this latest ‘unusual’ invention of vaudeville’s king of comics. 

Victor Moore has a totally different comic aura from either Jolson 
or Ed Wynn. At the moment when they would seem to have proved 
that the greatest comic gifts are associated with exuberance and 
vitality — the daemonic possession of the Bacchic orgies — Moore 
wambles across the stage and successfully refutes the thesis with one 
timid, tentative side-glance. Like Charlie Chaplin he is the ‘little 
man’, the despised and rejected, the absurd, the pitiful, the beloved. 
In the second act of that strictly non-historic account of a modern 
Louisiana Purchase, Victor Moore, clothed in a bright red, ill-fitting 
Roman senator’s tunic, his bald head encircled with a far-from-tri- 
umphant laurel wreath, sings a little ditty concerning the disasters 
that overtook the great lovers of the past, which runs like this: 


‘If love could do that to Antony 

If love could ruin Antony, 

What chance have I, an ordinary guy, 
What chance have I with love?’ 


This is the essence of his stage creation — his ‘character’ is the ‘or- 
dinary guy’ always baffled but ever hopeful. He too is naive, as Ed 
Wynn’s clown is naive, but it is a gentle, puzzled, adult naiveté, the 
innocence of the grown man who is still childlike, not of the man who 
is still actually a child. Like Charlie Chaplin, Ed Wynn, Grock, Toto 
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GRACE GEORGE KIND LADY 


Much of the terror latent in the role of the lady who is held prisoner in her 
home by a group of criminals is captured in this candid camera shot of 
Grace George in Kind Lady. The Edward Chodorov melodrama in which 
Miss George first appeared in 1935 was revived by William A. Brady as the 
opening presentation of the 1940—’41 season on Broadway. 
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DESIGNS BY STEWART CHANEY 


For the Guild—Gilbert Miller 
production of Shakespeare’s 
comedy starring Helen Hayes 
and Maurice Evans, Stewart 
Chaney finds inspiration, as 
the above miniature model 
shows, in the court and private 
theatres of the Restoration 
with their ornate prosceniums, 
painted perspectives and ir- 
relevant chandeliers. Viola’s 
costume on the left and Mal- 
volio’s, cross-gartered, right, 
are also designed by Chaney. 
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COMEDY OPENING 


and all the great clowns, the personality which Victor Moore has 
evolved is markedly his own, although he does not make use of fa- 
miliar props such as Chaplin’s oversized shoes and walking stick, Ed 
Wynn’s hats and gadgets, Toto’s dog or Grock’s violin. His character- 
ization is subtle. It lies in the way he wears his ‘ordinary’ clothes — 
they are always just a little too tight across his rotund tummy, a 
little too short in leg and arm, factory, not custom made in every line. 
It lies in the way he walks — an ‘ordinary’ walk, but faintly tenta- 
tive, apologetic — in the way he speaks and sings — a quite ordinary 
way, unaggressive, wispy, with occasional breaks and scurries, going 
off into high falsetto wails under extreme pressure. All these delicate 
nuances build a clearly defined, intensely American character which 
is at the same time both hilarious and appealing. Like Ed Wynn and 
Al Jolson, Victor Moore is vaudeville trained. He too can hold his 
audience in the hollow of his hand, he can keep it on tenter-hooks of 
delight while he silently reads a menu, he can do a ‘double take’ — 
just one in the course of the whole evening — which breaks the heart 
while it splits the sides. He is past master of Polonius’ bastard dra- 
matic form — the tragical-comical-pastoral. 

Louisiana Purchase gives him one of the best vehicles he has had 
since his first presidential campaign in Of Thee I Sing. No longer Vice 
President but a Senator-with-presidential-aspirations, he wanders 
through the shady doings of a purely fictitious New Orleans with a 
resourcefulness he has not always been allowed. It is a mad plot, my 
masters, but certainly no madder than what went on in a certain 
southern state in the not-so-distant past —a similarity which the 
prologue legally and tunefully explains is purely coincidental. Written 
by Morrie Ryskind for B. G. De Sylva, with music and lyrics by Irving 
Berlin, it provides excellent material for William Gaxton and Vera 
Zorina, with Irene Bordoni thrown in for good measure, while the 
name song gives a young hopeful, Carol Bruce, her first effective bit. 
Though five months old in October, Louisiana Purchase is, with good 
reason, still going strong. Its neighbor, DuBarry Was a Lady, older by 
six months, is threatening to move on, but while it stays it adds a 
fourth to the group of comedians now regaling the town. Bert Lahr is 
of the hard-hitting, high explosive school of comedy acting. His at- 
tack on the audience is volcanic. He has not created a type, in the 
sense that Ed Wynn, Chaplin and Moore have. Like Jolson he seems 
to be super-abundantly himself, raising vitality to the mth power. 
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Jupiter Laughs 


Fohnny Belinda 
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Full of gusto, relishing the lusty joke, slapstick and riotous fun are his 
forte. Where Jolson’s humor runs to innuendo, Ed Wynn’s to idiocy, 
Moore’s to the absurd, Bert Lahr is frankly ribald, cheerfully male. 
But all four have this in common, they are masters of their line and of 
the noble and difficult and much needed art and craft of fun-making. 


The first new straight play of the season was Dr. A. J. Cronin’s 
Jupiter Laughs, which brought two talented young actors, one Eng- 
lish, the other Canadian, back to town, but did not add greatly to the 
sum total of dramatic literature. Dr. Cronin, known chiefly for his 
medical novel, The Citadel (screened in 1938), here tried his hand ata 
form which steadfastly refused to come to life under his hand. His 
scene, the common room of a hospital for nervous disorders some- 
where in England, brought together two young doctors, a man and 
woman, one absorbed in science, the other in God. Love and conflict 
were inevitable. When the girl died, heroically trying to save the 
scientist’s documents, he began to take her preachments seriously, and 
finally went off to China in search of the truths she had proclaimed. 
Written in many scenes and with many pauses, the play seemed more 
a novel than a stage piece. Nor did the direction correct its laborious 
movement which even melodramatic details in plot and sub-plot 
failed to accelerate. Jessica Tandy, especially in the early scenes, 
brought a needed sincerity to an unconvincingly written role, while 
Alexander Knox, who appeared briefly but effectively under Friar 
Lawrence’s robes in the Olivier-Leigh Romeo and Fuliet last spring, 
struggled valiantly with the crotchety scientist but could not entirely 
redeem him. 

An even more difficult actor’s assignment was that given Helen 
Craig in interpreting the deaf-mute heroine of Elmer Harris’ Fohnny 
Belinda. Produced and directed by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, this case 
history derived whatever life it had from the grace of Miss Craig’s 
pantomime and the stiff but sincere and generous support which 
Horace McNally gave her as the kindly doctor who teaches her to 
speak with her hands. Hampered by the essential trickiness of its sub- 
ject matter, the play never succeeded in getting really under way. It 
remained a stunt, a tour-de-force to the end. The illusion of reality 
which is the theatre’s chief magic never enveloped it. Though charged 
with violence — the deaf-mute is raped, has a baby, is persecuted by 
the neighbors for her ‘sin’ and finally commits murder defending her 
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offspring from its illegitimate father — it stayed resolutely undra- 
matic, rising only once to real emotion in the trial scene where Miss 
Craig succeeded in building her gestures to a swift and touching cli- 
max. Miss Craig’s lambent, dance-like movement and her ability to 
pour emotion into the restricted form of the word-symbols she had to 
use, brought into play a form of expression too often minimized in 
modern acting — the eloquence of free bodily movement. Our muscle- 
bound theatre is indebted to Yohnny Belinda for this much needed 
lesson. 

Five years ago a sinister group of characters from the lower depths 
of the criminal world descended on a certain Kind Lady and did her 
very decided wrong. They are again up to their predatory pranks in 
the first revival of the season, and Grace George is again enmeshed in 
their evil machinations. Edward Chodorov’s play, produced on this 
occasion by William Brady and directed by Felix Jacoves, remains one 
of the better modern shudder-dramas and one familiar all over the 
country for its summer stock and tributary theatre productions. It 
finds Miss George in a role well suited to her fragile, precise, highly 
expert talents. She succeeds in being the stage aristocrat, remote but 
not cold, appealing but not mawkish. She can, when occasion requires, 
turn on the fuller stops of anger, grief or, as in this case, terror. With a 
trained finger on the pulse of the audience, she can extract from her 
moments of suspense and fear their last excruciating tension; she can 
engage her hearers in make-believe and hold them in spite of good 
sense and an all-too-familiar plot. Hers is the technical proficiency of 
a certain period in the American theatre, a period when theatre 
craftsmanship was essential, when the requirements of repertory 
gave actors both training and experience, demanding that they play 
everything from The School for Scandal to the latest French farce, from 
Shakespeare to Shaw. Lovely with a dainty, porcelain beauty for 
which ruffles, lace and flowers are proper accompaniment, Miss George 
is never the sweet old lady such trimmings suggest. She draws a sharp 
line between sentiment and sentimentality, keeping the outline of her 
performance firm, her movements crisp, her voice vital and alert. 
With the almost total extinction of drawing-room comedy with which 
the theatre on Broadway and in the West End used to abound, it is 
only occasionally that Miss George is offered material for her talents. 
Kind Lady is one of the few modern vehicles for the rapidly disap- 


pearing race of ladies of her gracious kind. 
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Within a week of each other the two most discussed plays of last 
season reopened their doors for limited engagements: Robert Sher- 
wood’s There Shall Be No Night resumed its run, interrupted for a 
much needed holiday on the part of its cast; William Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life, which was not on the boards at the time it won the 
Pulitzer and Critics’ Circle prizes, was revived by the Guild and Mr, 
Dowling with much the same cast as before. Seeing these two plays 
again is a heartening experience for those who love the theatre. 
Diametrically opposite in treatment, technique and intention, both 
are arresting. To see them is to sense the limitless possibilities of the 
theatre, to experience terror and joy, laughter and tears, tragedy and 
exaltation. The only thing that seems unimportant about them today 
is the arguments that they evoked last spring when the New York 
drama critics met to give their annual prize and a small minority, in- 
cluding the critic of THEATRE ARTS, stubbornly voted for Mr. 
Sherwood’s play against winning odds. Today, with all hell broken 
loose in the world about us, Mr. Saroyan’s song to the essential good- 
ness of man sounds like the plaintive notes of a bird heard across no 
man’s land in a lull between bombardments. It has the tender, lonely, 
nostalgic quality of his own Arab’s piping, the Arab whose reiterated 
phrase about our present civilization — ‘No foundation — all the 
way down the line’ — is proving so terrifyingly true. 

Robert Sherwood’s note is more a cry of defiance. Though his story 
is of Finland’s fall, its theme, like Mr. Saroyan’s, is the spirit of man. 
Faced with a fait accompli and not with a theory, what is the peace- 
loving, broad-minded citizen of the world to do today? Mr. Sher- 
wood’s Dr. Valkonen dies, stupidly, futilely, wastefully, but like 
Prometheus on his rock, defying the powers that would dictate to 
him the terms of his living. Mr. Sherwood’s concern is with the chal- 
lenge which the idea of dictatorship presents to the free spirit of man. 
His play, expressed in terms of the realistic theatre though defying 
many of its canons, is interpreted with power and felicity by Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne at the head of an able cast. Mr. Saroyan’s 
poetic vaudeville, as unhampered in its theatric forms as it is imagina- 
tive in its evocative dialogue, is again under the sympathetic guidance 
of Eddie Dowling. The two plays, with their present casts complete, 
are scheduled shortly to tour the country, and will carry with them 
the best that Broadway has had to offer in many months. 
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Frederic Tozere as Herod in Maxwell Anderson’s Journey to Ferusalem. 
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SWINGING THE GATE LONDON REVUE 


Ann Wheatley, Hedley Briggs and Roberta Huby dance a swing version of 
‘Sur le Pont d’ Avignon’ in the revue staged by Norman Marshall for the 
Gate Theatre at the Ambassadors. Though produced i in May in the midst 
of the collapse of France, its gaiety, wit and satiric appeal overcame all 
handicaps and made it an instantaneous hit. By August 16 it had reached 
its 100th performance and was swinging merrily along when the Battle of 
London stopped all performances in the beleaguered city. 

















The Theatre Goes On 
In Ireland 


R. M. FOX 


ROPHETS who assured us that with so much drama let loose in the 
P world, the people would have no use for the theatre were con- 
founded by the first year of war. A most striking development in 
Ireland — as well as in Britain — has been the movement for reaching 
out from the established dramatic centres and spreading the influence 
of the theatre by means of first-class touring companies. 

In Ireland the people have always had an instinct for drama and 
possess those histrionic qualities which Synge long ago depicted in The 
Playboy of the Western World. For many years the traveling ‘fitup’ 
company has been a familiar spectacle in the Irish villages. In pre- 
war days I found one of these companies in Achill, that remote and 
misty island in the extreme west of Mayo, where it is known as ‘the 
next parish to America’. 

This company with a motor lorry full of scenery or props crossed 
the ‘sound’, or bridge, which led to the island and bumped along over 
ten miles of rocky road in search of a suitable hall. There was a hall at 
the sound but the parish priest didn’t approve of acting and would 
only let it for boxing matches so they had to go on. Ireland is like that. 

Eventually they found the corrugated iron ‘fish hall’ where fisher- 
men kept nets and tackle. They proceeded to rig this up for their 
show. They left the lobster pots hanging from the ceiling and built the 
stage, draping it with curtains, putting a row of oil lamps with tin 
reflectors for use as footlights. 

Strip bills posted on the whitewashed walls announced that they 
would begin at eight o’clock and the company gathered hopefully on 
the opening night. They had a repertory of melodrama, Madame X, 
A Royal Divorce, and so on. But when the time arrived for the curtain 
to go up the place was empty and — after waiting till ten o’clock — 
they decided to dismantle their props and pack up. They were doing 
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this when a village girl came in and gazed at them with round-eyed 
consternation. 

“You're not going away, are you?’ she burst out incredulously, 
“The whole island’s after coming to see the show!’ 

She told the truth. Between ten and eleven the people began to 
drift in and at midnight the little hall was packed. Lumbering peasant 
lads with big check caps and girls with flower-like faces trooped in. 
Every night for a fortnight the company played to crowded houses. 
People sat on planks set across boxes with the heaviest men and 
women placed carefully at the ends to balance the rest. Besides the 
young men and girls, there were old men who smoked their pipes 
philosophically and women bundled up in shawls. Children who could 
hardly walk scrambled to the front and tottered perilously near to the 
oil lamps before the play began. It never started before midnight. 
After the first night, the producer confirmed his time by my watch 
and rang up the curtain on the stroke of twelve. 

Although there was breathless interest in the play, no one on the 
island would come in while there was a gleam of light in the sky. 
Before this they just stood around at the corners of the whitewashed 
walls and by clusters of cabins, looking ghostly in the half-light. Girls 
who minded cattle up in the hills came down three or four miles and 
climbed up the steep sides again at two and three in the morning 
rather than miss the show. 

The players could see their audience from the improvised dressing 
room through the peepholes in the curtain and we could see the leading 
lady putting on her grease paint by the light of a candle. Her diction 
was faulty and the Empress Josephine spoke with illiterate grandilo- 
quence, using words never seen in a dictionary. The low comedian and 
the villain — he doubled the parts — was the leading lady’s husband 
and he combined a love of acting with a taste for liquor which gave 
her many anxious moments. For all that, the plays went with verve 
and there was no doubt about the interest they evoked. 

When the motor lorry departed and the company waved goodbye, 
their absence was mourned. They were the Show Boat of the villages 
and in remote parts of Ireland they helped to satisfy that love of 
acting which remained strong although hardly any of the people had 
an opportunity of seeing the work of good companies. 

In Galway —the Western town — after an opera the streets 
would be alive at midnight with groups of people swinging through 
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the narrow streets singing snatches of the airs they had listened to. 
Onlookers leaned from upper windows with friendly interest. The 
Irish temperament is steeped in music and drama; that is why they have 
given the Abbey players and such singers as John McCormack to the 
world. Against these natural advantages must be set the fact that 
most of the theatrical entertainment in the country has been tenth 
rate. This is now being remedied. 


For several weeks the Abbey Theatre has had its touring company 
out on the road, visiting towns and centres which it has never before 
reached. This company is under the direction of Mr. Louis d’Alton — 
himself an Irish dramatist and practical man of the theatre who has 
had much experience in touring the country as well as in producing at 
the Abbey. No town of any size or importance is being neglected. The 
same is true of Lord Longford’s company which — after completing 
a successful season at the Gate Theatre in July — began its tour the 
following month in Cork. 

In normal times the Abbey would probably have visited America. 
Earlier tours in the States encouraged the rise of the art theatre move- 
ment. Now the whole of that drive is being turned on to rural Ireland 
and one result is seen in the large number of Irish plays that are sub- 
mitted to the Abbey as well as in the growth of local dramatic socie- 
ties. Longford Productions, too, would doubtless have had its London 
season instead of touring Irish provincial towns, while Gate Theatre 
Productions (Edwards-MacLiammoir) have carried out extensive 
European tours in former years. As it is, Ireland reaps the benefit by 
keeping these first-class companies at home. 

Sean O’Casey’s The Star Turns Red which was on for some time at 
Unity Theatre in London — the home of the Left —is located in Dublin. 
It has great gusts of passionate and poetic rhetoric and gains poign- 
ancy and strength from events which happened in O’Casey’s forma- 
tive years; its Irish atmosphere is unmistakable. London critics agree 
that the powers of declamation possessed by the Unity company were 
inadequate and that it called for the rich rolling eloquence of the Ab- 
bey stage or, at least, for Irish interpretation. But it is not likely to be 
played in Ireland. O’Casey’s star turns too red for that! 

In Dublin where — in spite of neutrality — war tension exists, it 
is noticeable that plays tend to fall more and more into the category 
of hilarious farce or breathless thrillers. There are some exceptions. 
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Michael MacLiammoir’s Where Stars Walk — a moonlit fantasy based 
on an ancient Irish legend — was played at the Gaiety, with the 
author in the leading role. This drew crowded houses. Another new 
Irish play was Sea Change, by Christine Longford, treating of the life 
and tragedy of Shelley. This is being played through the country by 
the Longford company. Denis Johnston did a grim little study of 
Dean Swift, Dreaming Dust, produced at the Gaiety. The curtain rises 
and reveals two polished skulls — Swift and Stella — reposing to- 
gether in a greenish Celtic Twilight. The play had Johnston’s charac- 
teristic macabre blend of sentiment and reality. But Lord Longford’s 
Yahoo remains the best representation of Swift on the Irish stage. The 
Abbey put on a new St. John Ervine play William Fohn Mawhinny. 
This was a comedy set in northern Ireland and was by no means up to 
the level of Ervine’s best work, being largely an attack on the Irish 
love of celebrations and political windbaggery. 

Two interesting Abbey plays were those which shared the recent 
prize in the Abbey drama competition. The first was Mount Prospect 
by Elizabeth O’Connor, a study of an Irish country town, etched in 
acid and touched with tragedy. The author wrote the play as a book 
first but it was banned. The second was a purely farcical effort, Today 
and Yesterday by William Hepenstall, which brought the relief of 
laughter. 

In Mount Prospect the stuffiness and respectability of the Irish 
provincial town — where everything is sacrificed to appearances — is 
shown with pitiless detachment. Now that the Abbey Theatre is reach- 
ing out to the provinces — impelled partly by the lack of oversea visi- 
tors to Dublin — it is well that the country towns will benefit by see- 
ing themselves reflected in the mirror of the Irish stage. 


In England 


HAT knotty question of what theatre fare is most palatable to war- 
; we audiences moves further from solution as more evidence 
piles up. Ashley Dukes sends us a case history in point in the record 
of the 1939-40 season at Nugent Monck’s Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, England, with the comment that ‘As Norwich is in an East 
Coast zone, practically forbidden to English civilians now who have 
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HAUNTED HONEYMOON 


Dorothy L. Sayers’ debonair detective, Lord Peter Wimsey, has finally 
found his way from the pages of her mystery tales to the silver screen in a 
picturization of Busman’s Honeymoon, made by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
at its English studios. Robert Montgomery plays the role of Lord Peter; 
Constance Cummings is his bride, and Sir Seymour Hicks portrays his re- 
doubtable valet, Bunter, who seems to be not overduly agitated by finding 
himself seated in a car in the middle of a load of hay. 
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no special business there, you may like to print the record, which is 
a good one.’ 

Mr. Monck had planned, while plans were still being made, to open 
his fall season with The Man with a Load of Mischief. No word has 
been received as to whether the theatre suffered from the severe 
bombing of Norwich several weeks after this letter was written. 

Editors’ Note 

The Maddermarket was permitted to reopen in November 1939, so 
we started off with: 

In Good King Charles’ Golden Days, by George Bernard Shaw 
(November 20-25). 

This play requires no young men. We had our most experienced 
actors, and our own wardrobe. The scenes were designed by Owen P. 
Smyth; produced by Nugent Monck. It was the first play to be given 
under the auspices of The Maddermarket Theatre Trust Ltd., formed 
by several players to run the theatre without profit to themselves. 
We so become a ‘charity’ and need not pay entertainment tax (for 
the first time in twenty years). The audiences were very good towards 
the end of the week. 

The Wakefield Mystery Plays (December 14-16). 

We revived these Fifteenth Century plays which are always popular 
with an elderly audience about Christmas. We only gave three per- 
formances — they were played quite vigorously. 

The Game of Poem Cards, by Chikamatsu (January 21-27). 

A delightful Japanese classic — first production in English. The 
text wants rewriting by someone with style. The play is really lovely, 
with Buddhist sentiments. We used Russian music, but it wants 
its own with dancelike movements to it. It proved to be popular, for 
people walked through the snow to see it. It was the week of the 
blizzard when all buses and cars stopped. The theatre was always half 
full. The cast were mostly youngsters. Set arranged by Owen P. 
Smyth. Produced by Nugent Monck. 

The Intruder (Asmodée), by Frangois Mauriac (February 19-24). 

We almost reached our peacetime audience numbers with this. An 
intelligent show. Designed and produced by Nugent Monck. 

Easter, by Strindberg; and The Highway to Heaven, by Prosper 
Merimée (March 16-20). 

Norwich was puzzled by Strindberg, but quite attentive, fairly 
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good audiences considering it was before Easter Week. Set by Nugent 
Monck. If puzzled by Strindberg they were shocked by Merimée’s 
play which was very well translated for us by Violet Kent. This 
comedy has never been given in England before — it was one of 
Copeau’s great productions at the Vieux Colombier. We shall reserve 
it for the troops as it is one of our best shows and quite free from 
sentimentality. Set by Owen P. Smyth, produced by Nugent Monck. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde (April 15-20). 

Carefully revived as a period piece with real dresses of the period 
from our wardrobe. Of course it was a success, playing nearly to capac- 
ity. Produced by Peter Taylor Smith, sets by Barbara Wilkes. 
(Nugent Monck was having a rest and preparing the next.) 

She Would If She Could, by Sir George Etherege (May 20-25). 

The first Restoration comedy — not up to Wycherley or Congreve, 
but worth doing. First revival since the Eighteenth Century. Lovely 
to look at, music from Purcell. Not very well acted, most of the cast 
was tired with A. R. P. work. Not popular; people too worried by the 
war, as Belgium had just given in. Sets by Barbara Wilkes, produced 
by Nugent Monck. Doing an Etherege fills a gap in our programmes; 
very glad to have done it. 

Music at Night, by J. B. Priestley (June 17-22.) 

The semi-black music room and black and gold furniture was 
cleverly designed by Barbara Wilkes to suit the fantastic nature of 
the play. Said to be our best acted piece for years. Quite unpopular, 
no audience because France had just given in. 

Much Ado About Nothing (July 15-20). 

Towards the end of the week in spite of air-raid warnings and 
rumors an audience turned up and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
We raked a cast together, some being called up in the middle of the 
week. Produced by Nugent Monck on our naked Elizabethan stage, 
as an Elizabethan comedy. Uncut, it ran two hours and five minutes. 
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Designing a Stage Costume 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


n learning how a costume for the stage is designed and made, we 
| have to go through a certain amount of routine training. We must 
learn about patterns, and about periods. We have to know what 
farthingales are, and wimples, and patches and caleches and parures 
and godets and appliqués and passementerie. We have to know the 
instant we see and touch a fabric what it will look like on the stage 
both in movement and in repose. We have to develop the brains that 
are in our fingers. We have to enhance our feeling for style in the 
theatre. We have to experiment endlessly until our work is as nearly 
perfect as we can make it, until we are, so to speak, released from it. 
All this is a part of our apprenticeship. 

If we are to accomplish anything in any art we must first see what 
our problem is before we can proceed to solve it. What we do in the 
theatre depends upon what we see. If we are to design for the theatre 
we must have the clearest possible image in our minds of the nature 
and the purpose and the function of the theatre. Now this theatre we 
are working in is a very strange place. It deals, not with logic, but with 
magic. It deals with witchcraft and demoniac possession and fore- 
bodings and ecstasies and mystical splendors and legends and play- 
things and parades and suspicions and mysteries and rages and jeal- 
ousies and unleashed passions and thrilling intimations and austerity 
and elevation and luxury and ruin and woe and exaltation and secrets 
‘too divinely precious not to be forbidden’ — the shudder, the 
frisson, the shaft of chill moonlight, the footfall on the stair, the knife 
in the heart, the face at the window, the boy’s hand on the hill. . . . 
The air of the theatre is filled with extravagant and wheeling emo- 
tions, with what H. L. Mencken calls ‘the grand crash and glitter of 
things’. 

In the theatre, the supernormal is the only norm and anything less 
is subnormal, devitalized. If we try to bring the theatre down to our 
own level, it simply ceases to be. When we see Oedipus Rex in the 
theatre, when we hear Pelléas and Mélisande, when we examine a stage 
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design by Adolphe Appia, we realize that great artists like Sophocles 
and Debussy and Appia create as they do not only because they are 
more skilled, more experienced than the rest of us, but because they 
think and feel differently from the way the rest of us do. Their orienta- 
tion is different from our own. When we listen to what artists tell us in 
their work — when we look at what they look at and try to see what 
they see — then, and only then, do we learn from them. 

There is no formula for inspiration. But to ask ourselves: why did 
that artist do that thing in that particular way instead of in some 
other way? is to take the first step toward true creation. 

Nature has endowed us all with a special faculty called imagination, 
by means of which we can form mental images of things not present to 
our senses. Trevisa, a seer of the late fourteenth century, defined it as 
the faculty whereby ‘the soul beholds the likeness of things that be 
absent’. It is the most precious, the most powerful and the most un- 
used of all human faculties. It is the peculiar power of seeing with the 
eye of the mind. And it is the very essence of the theatre. 

Many of you are familiar with the region of the Ardennes, in Bel- 
gium. This countryside, charming and poignant though it is, may 
seem no more beautiful than many parts of our own country, nearer 
and dearer to us. But Shakespeare once went there. And in his drama, 
As You Like It, the familiar scene is no longer the Ardennes we know, 
but the Forest of Arden, where on every enchanted tree hang the 
tongues that show the beauties of Orlando’s Rosalind. Atalanta’s better 
part, sad Lucretia’s modesty . . . Shakespeare’s imagination joins 
with our own to summon up an ideal land, an image of our lost para- 
dise. Or let us take another example: King Lear had, I dare say, a life 
of his own outside the limits of Shakespeare’s play, a daily life of rou- 
tine very much like our own. He got up in the morning and put on his 
boots and ate his breakfast and signed dull documents and yawned 
and grumbled and was bored like everyone else in the world. But the 
drama does not give us those moments. It gives us Lear at his highest 
pitch of living. It shows him in intensest action, a wild old man storm- 
ing at heaven, bearing his daughter, Cordelia, dead in his arms. 

In these examples we may divine Shakespeare’s own intention 
toward the theatre. His attitude — the true dramatic attitude, the 
mood, indeed, in which all great art is created — is one of intense 
awareness, of infectious excitement. If we are to create in the theatre, 
we must first learn to put on this creative intention like a mantle. We 
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must get clean away from the moods and states of everyday Broadway 
show business and dwell in the atmosphere of great world theatre. 
We must learn to feel the drive and beat of the dramatic imagination 
in its home. 

A stage costume is a creation of the theatre. Its quality is purely 
theatrical, and taken outside the theatre it loses its magic at once. 
It dies as a plant dies when uprooted. Why this should be so I do not 
know. But here is one more proof of the eternal enchantment which 
every worker in the theatre knows and feels. The actual materials of 
which a stage costume is made count for very little. Outwardly it may 
be nothing more than an arrangement of shabby velvets and cheap 
glass ‘glits’. I remember Graham-Robertson’s description of a costume 
worn by Ellen Terry as Fair Rosamund: 

‘She looked her loveliest in the rich gown of her first entrance, a 
wonderful Rosettian effect of soft gold and glowing colour and veiled 
in black, her masses of bright hair in a net of gold and golden hearts 
embroidered on her robe. . . . The foundation was an old pink 
gown, worn with stage service and reprieved for the occasion from the 
rag-bag. The mysterious veiling was the coarsest and cheapest black 
net, the glory of hair through golden meshes was a bag of gold tinsel 
stuffed with crumpled paper, and the broidered hearts were cut out of 
gold paper and gummed on. The whole costume would have been dear 
at ten shillings and was one of the finest stage dresses that I have ever 
seen.” 

The wardrobes of our costume establishments are crammed with 
hundreds of just such costumes. I can see them now, with their gilt 
and their fustian and their tinsel and their bands of sham ermine. 
Every designer knows them — the worn hems, the sleeves shortened 
and lengthened and shortened again, the seams taken in and let out 
and taken in, the faded tights, the embroidery hastily freshened with 
new bits from the stock-room, the fashions of yesterday gone flat like 
stale champagne. . . . But in the theatre the dramatic imagination 
transforms them. They become dynamic. The actors wearing them 
become ambassadors from that bright other world behind the foot- 
lights. 

But a stage costume has an added significance in the theatre in 
that it is created to enhance the particular quality of a special occa- 
sion. It is designed for a particular character in a particular scene in a 
particular play — not just for a character in a scene in a play, but for 
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that character, in that scene, in that play — and accordingly it is an 
organic and necessary part of the drama in which it appears. One 
might say, to be sure, that an ordinary costume, an ordinary suit or 
dress, is an organic and necessary part of our everyday living. And so 
it is. But — and here is the point! — drama is not everyday living. 
Life, as we all live it, is made up of troubles and blunders and dreams 
that are never fully realized. ‘The eternal ever-not-quite’, William 
James called it. We go on from day to day, most of us, beset by un- 
certainties and frustrations, and try to do the best we can, not seeing 
very clearly, not understanding very well. And we say, Life is like 
that! But drama is not in the least like that. Drama is life, to be sure, 
but life seen through the eye of a dramatist, seen sharply and to- 
gether, and given an arbitrary form and order. Everything on his 
stage becomes a part of that other order — the words, the situations, 
the actors, the setting, the lights, the costumes. Each element has its 
own particular relation to the drama and plays its own part in the 
drama. Each separate costume we create for a play must be exactly 
suited both to the character it helps to express and to the occasion it 
graces. We shall not array Lady Macbeth in pale blue organdie or Ariel 
in purple velvet. Mephistopheles will wear his scarlet and Hamlet his 
solemn black as long as the theatre continues to exist. A Hamlet in 
real life may possess a wardrobe of various styles and colors. But in the 
theatre it is simply not possible for Mr. John Gielgud or Mr. Maurice 
Evans to say, ‘Tis not alone my tawny cloak, good mother, nor customary 


suits of tender green... 


With these two essentials of stage costume in mind — theatrical- 
ity and appropriateness — let us consider a particular illustration of 
the problem of costume designing. I have purposely chosen an ex- 
ample that is as remote as possible from our everyday experience, in 
order that it may give more scope for our imaginations. John Milton 
wrote a poetic tragedy, Samson Agonistes, thought by many to be the 
most sublime example of drama in this or any language. As we read 
this tragedy we presently come upon the following curiously evocative 
passage of description: 

But who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 
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Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’ Isles 

Of Favan or Gadier 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 
An Amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her Harbinger. . . . 

Here is an example of the dramatic imagination in action, full 
blown, at the top of its bent. This Titan among dreamers is describing 
a stage costume. Let us try to visualize it. 

Fortunately we all have a reasonably clear idea of what a woman’s 
costume looked like in Milton’s day. We have all seen pictures of the 
tight bodices and the full stiff skirts and the ruffs and the jewels. And 
we can find plenty of documents, if we need them, on the shelves of 
our libraries. But documents will not help us here, or at most they will 
serve only as a starting point from which to proceed. What we are 
after at the moment is not erudition, but evocation. We are to allow 
this costume to appear to us of itself, to manifest itself to us. We shall 
find this exercise a difficult one, entirely outside of our usual routine, 
but in the end strangely rewarding. We shall discover that our imagi- 
nation possesses a curious focussing and projecting power. 

Our first step is to visualize this costume in relation to Milton’s own 
time. We know that the costumes of any period in history are typical 
of that period. For example, let us think of the costumes of today in re- 
lation to the life of today. Here are a few catchwords chosen almost at 
random out of the daily papers: television; airplane; jitterbug; stream- 
line; New Deal; A.F. of L.; C.1.0.; C.C.C.; P.W.A. As we read 
them we instantly get an impression of the characteristic quality of 
our own epoch: swift, direct, incisive, brilliant, staccato. What could 
be more expressive of this quality than the snappy, chic, nervous little 
tailored suits we see by the dozens in our fashion magazines and in our 
shop windows? Look at the tight little sweaters and coats and skirts 
and the closely wrapped turbans, all so simple and practical, all made, 
not to charm, but to surprise and excite, all like quick bold sketches, 
to be rubbed out tomorrow. They are creations of — and for — this 
unique moment in time. Seen in retrospect, they may give the his- 
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torians of the future as clear an idea of this particular era in the 
world’s history as a sixteen-millimetre camera or the Grand Coulee 
Dam. They are an inseparable part of our own special idiom. 

In the same way a costume of Milton’s own time will inevitably 
express the characteristic qualities of life at that time. Great names 
rise in the memory: England; Elizabeth the Queen, the sovereign who 
once said, ‘I could have wept but that my face was made for the day’; 
Sir Francis Drake, the defeat of the Spanish Armada; William Shake- 
speare, the greatest master of public art the world has ever known; 
Marlowe, with his ‘mighty line’ — Kit Marlowe, stabbed in the Mer- 
maid Tavern in Southwark over across the bridge; Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with his cloak and his sea-knowledge and his new colony, Virginia, in 
the west; Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones; 
Bacon, Leicester, Essex; Mary of Scotland. . . . These names out of 
history — stirring, blood-swept, passionate — mingle and blend in our 
minds in an overpowering sense of splendor and reckless adventure 
and incredible energy and high fantastical dreams. And then we see 
John Bunyan’s Christian, accompanied by Ignorance and Faith and 
Hope and Mistrust, on his way to the Celestial City. And Sir Thomas 
Browne admonishes us in his echoing cadences to be ready to be any- 
thing in the ecstasy of being ever. And we hear John Milton as he 
dictates the Sonnet on His Blindness — God doth not need either man’s 
work or His own gifts. The Reformation is here, with its fervors and its 
exaltations and its solemn preoccupations with moral grandeur. 

As we dwell upon these things, the dramatic imagination begins to 
sketch in our minds the first vague outlines of a costume. It is bold 
and fantastic and elaborate —a typical expression of the Age of 
Daring. So much we see. Let us consider the costume from another 
point of view, this time in relation to the quality of Milton’s own 
poetry. Milton’s mood is mature, noble, grand. His season is autumn, 
splendid and serene, a ‘season of mellow fruitfulness’. And we find in 
his poetry a slightly rigid elegance. Milton’s verse is ordered, a great 
pavane, a gorgeous pageant, led by a master of sound. 

In the light of these ‘solemn planetary wheelings’ our imaginary 
costume takes on new qualities. It is more triumphant, more aston- 
ishing than we had originally thought. But there is a certain elegant 
sobriety about it which we had not sensed at first. It is a Miltonian 
costume, the creation of an adult mind. 

Let us imagine that we see it in its own proper surroundings. It is a 
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stage costume: let us see it on a stage, then — in Whitehall, perhaps, 
or in one of the theatres designed by Inigo Jones. A figure appears 
before us like something seen in a day-dream, vague, arresting, un- 
familiar. It moves in a quivering amber twilight, a romantic dusk 
made by hundreds of tiny tapers placed about the proscenium. You 
will note that our imaginary Miltonian theatre has not the benefit of 
our modern mechanisms for lighting the stage, our Leicas and Fresnels 
and interlocking dimmer-boxes. Yet the old theatre lighting, in spite 
of its crudeness, had a quality which our modern lighting sadly lacks, 
a quality which I can only describe as dreaminess. Our plays are case 
histories, not dreams, and for the most part they are played in the 
pitiless light that beats down upon an operating table. But in that low 
shadowless amber radiance the unusual, the extraordinary, the fabu- 
lous came into its own. 

Accordingly the stage costumes of those times were made to catch 
and drink up every stray wandering beam of light and reflect it back 
to the audience. They gleam and flash and glitter. Giister is the real 
word. They are more than costumes; they are shining raiment. 

And now let us be specific, and ask in Milton’s own words, But who 
is this? 

It is Delilah, the wife of Samson, the woman whom he knew and 
loved in the valley of Sorek. In the argument of the sixteenth chapter 
of Judges we may read their story. Delilah, corrupted by the Philistines, 
enticeth Samson. Thrice she is deceived. At last she overcometh him. The 
Philistines take him and put out his eyes. His strength recovering, he 
pulleth down the house upon the Philistines, and dieth. 

We are apt to look at such a story today too exclusively from an 
analytic point of view. Or we take the cue from Hollywood and call 
Delilah simply ‘the menace’. The fact is, however, that in doing this 
we divest the story of the emotional values that have crowded about 
it ever since our infancy. But here it is precisely these emotional val- 
ues that should interest us most. Our aim is to recapture our childhood 
memories and the mood they bring with them, the atmosphere of 
nobility and betrayal and vengeance and divine justice that broods 
over them. In the mood of awe with which we first pored over the 
pages of the Doré Bible — if we can but relive it for an instant! — 
Delilah is no longer human like ourselves. She is straight out of the 
pages of the Old Testament, the ‘Fury with the abhorred shears’. 

Now the dramatic imagination invests our costume with wonder 
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and awe and a kind of dark glory. It is a costume for Delilah. She — 
Delilah the enchantress — is to wear it in her moment of triumph over 
the husband whom she has betrayed and blinded. Once more we feel 
the ancient terror. 

Now, finally, let us see what Milton himself tells us. He compares 
the figure of Delilah to a ship. 4 stately ship of Tarsus. Not an English 
ship, you will note, but Oriental. This is not the only time we have 
seen a woman compared to a ship in dramatic literature. The compari- 
son is a happy one always. The image holds us. There is something 
feminine, as every man knows, about all sailing ships, with their 
bendings and glidings and swayings. Beautiful ships, beloved of 


mariners; beautiful women, who charm our hearts away . . . 


A costume of the Reformation; a Miltonic costume; a gleaming 
costume; a Biblical costume; a costume for Delilah; and, finally, a 
costume that reminds us of a stately ship. A strange mingling of 
images. . . . All at once we see it. The figure draws near and in our 
imagination we watch its majestic progress across the stage. It towers 
above us on its high chopines. There is a gleam and a moving of rich 
stuffs and shapes and above all a countenance — is it a mask? — 
topped by a great jewelled headdress and bent down ever and again to 
catch the lights from below. We have a sense of a thing all golden, a 
gilded galleon riding the waves. Golden, carved, overlaid, crusted with 
gold on dark gold, so heavy it can move only with a gliding step, a 
slow, measured approach. The billowing folds of the stiff brocaded 
Oriental silks make a whispering sound like the sound of waves break- 
ing on the shore. There is a rippling of light and a soft rustling and a 
foam of lace on the purfled sleeves and a sheen of gems over all, a 
mirage of sapphires and moonstones and aquamarines and drops of 
crystal. Great triple ruffs float upon the air, and veils — ‘slow-drop- 
ping veils of thinnest lawn’ — droop and fall with the figure’s stately 
dippings and fillings and careenings over the smooth floor of the sea. 
We see it for an instant, plain and clear. 

Now it has vanished. 

We saw it. And now we must make it. 
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Dramatic Criticism — 
Is It Possible? 


IVOR BROWN 


— is the most cooperative of the arts, but it is habitually 
practised by people who are wholly incapable of cooperation. 
That is why most rehearsals are thunderstorms and the dress-re- 
hearsal is a mixture of hurricane and cataract comparable only to the 
storm in King Lear. Yet out of this tumult something is born; out of 
these angry, jealous, obstructive personalities even artistic truth and 
beauty may emerge; out of minds which have no comprehension of 
the play and could not explain the meaning of the lines which the 
lips so effectively speak may light and lucidity proceed. Out of dark- 
ness, blaze. That is the everlasting miracle of the theatre and the 
everlasting confusion of the critic. 

The critic of books and the critic of painting have an abiding, an 
acknowledged, an inescapable thing on which to work. The author 
writes his book and passes his proofs; he may have bad luck in its 
marketing; it may be published at a moment of public crisis and so be 
submerged in the general excitement about high, political things. 
But he cannot have bad luck in the presentation of his book. He has 
finished and passed it. It is his responsibility and his alone. So with 
the painter. He too may have bad luck in the marketing. But the 
completed canvas is his own private affair. If it be good, let him be 
justly praised; if not good, justly blamed. No interpreter, no exec- 
utant, can get between the book or painting and the public, as he can 
get between the public and its plays and music. In the case of a book 
there are no complications. There is no tangle of supposedly coopera- 
tive forces which entirely refuse to cooperate. There is no chance of a 
text or a canvas being ruined on the day of judgment because the 
scenery falls down or the leading lady has a fit of temperament or 
temperature or both, or because the leading man forgets his lines and 
interpolates dialogue of his own. He who writes a play, far more surely 
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than he who marries and begets, gives hostages to fortune. He who 
tries to judge it is no more fortunate. He is not assessing something 
static, something coolly considered and signed, but a brew of chances 
and changes, accidents and personalities. It may be that everything 
will come out better than right on the night, but it may be disaster, a 
disaster for which the author is not reponsible at all. And how can the 
critic know that? 

Every play is fairly certain to have had an elaborate and exhaust- 
ing secret history before ever it comes up for critical judgment. The 
dramatist, no doubt, had an idea and put it down in dramatic form. 
He composed a text and, if he were an innocent beginner, he thought 
that was the end of it. But, when he went to market, he found that A. 
would only produce it if there were a part for Miss B. and that Miss 
B. would only play the allotted part if it were entirely altered. A 
director, Mr. C. is engaged and promptly, and no doubt properly, 
quarrels with Miss B. Over the text fly recriminations; round it creep 
intrigues. At last Miss B. gets a Hollywood contract and vanishes. So 
A. abandons the play. The author and Mr. C. then look round for a 
new backer (or ‘angel’) and one is found who thinks it a fine play 
for Miss F., but only if the end is entirely different. The dramatist is 
cajoled into radically re-writing his third act, and Miss F. starts re- 
hearsing. After a stormy day she throws up her part but with a 
nimbleness, most characteristic of leading-ladies who throw up parts, 
she manages to catch it again before anybody else gets hold of it. 
Then somebody falls ill, somebody drops out, there are wars or ru- 
mours of wars, and the backer beats a retreat. So nothing happens for 
another six months. Then negotiations for a start begin all over again 
and the machinery of rehearsal is cranked up for renewed action, and 
breaks down owing to an epidemic of influenza or measles. To cut the 
story short, the play is finally given a trial performance in a suburban 
theatre with inadequate preparation and is a complete travesty of 
what the author had originally intended. His darling idea has van- 
ished altogether and he can scarcely recognise his dialogue. 

In any chapter of accidents there may be a happy ending. Perhaps 
what emerges at last just happens to ‘let go’ on the first night; the 
piece is purchased and reproduced at a central theatre and once more 
it ‘goes’. In that case the author, whose original play might never 
have succeeded at all, is in the best of luck; good direction and good 
acting have made many a dramatist unjustly celebrated in a night. 
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But, of course, the process may work exactly the other way. The new 
ending strikes the public and the critics as vapid; the director has 
been so pleased with his own notions that he has entirely obscured the 
author’s and that poor wretch is then criticised severely for writing a 
play without an idea whereas, in fact, he has been striving all the 
while to get his idea reinserted. The leading players, who have to 
play passionate love-scenes, have had a violent row and are not on 
speaking terms the moment they leave the stage, and the stage- 
manager has been reduced to such a state of nervous misery that he 
rings down the curtain a minute too soon on the first act, thus entirely 
extinguishing what point that act may have had. After that, the ner- 
vous misery of the first night afflicts the whole company and the 
timing of the dialogue goes wholly astray. Result, calamity. 

What has all this, it may be asked, to do with criticism? Every- 
thing, if the object of criticism in the theatre be the dispensing of 
justice and the awarding of credit and blame, where these are due, by 
a discerning interpretation of the article presented. The critic of a 
book or picture, as was said, has a static and signed piece of one 
man’s work in front of him. But the critic of a play is dealing with a 
cooperative venture which has a complicated secret history; he may 
censure the author for a line which the author never wrote, the actor 
for a make-up or a series of moves and intonations which were forced 
upon him, despite his protests, by the director, and the director him- 
self for bad lighting, due to an electrician’s negligence, or for clumsy 
interpretations which he has been striving hard to eliminate. 

The number of possible traps for the dramatic critic are conse- 
quently immense. He ought to know when an actor is scoring in a 
very easy, effective, or ‘fat’ part and when he is more meritoriously 
making something of an unshowy, unattractive role. But the critic 
cannot possibly tell whether the director has given a poor player his 
good ideas and has literally imposed a fine performance on him or her 
by dictating the delivery of every line and the making of every move, 
as does quite often occur. All the critic can do is to record and to 
assess as fairly as possible what has been publicly presented. That 
presentation may be a travesty of what one or all of its agents in- 
tended. So a hostile criticism will almost certainly be regarded by the 
promoters and executants of the play as a sign of malice as well as of 
stupidity, because these promoters and executants, knowing the 
secret history of the piece, usually believe that the critic ought some- 
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how to have divined it. By some miracle of comprehension he should 
have made allowances for the fact that some of the scenery never ar- 
rived in its finished form until two hours before the curtain rose, and 
that the leading lady had just failed to get her divorce. 

A further nuisance, from the dramatic critic’s point of view, is the 
inability of the general public to realise that every performance of a 
play is a new one and possibly a very different one. What seemed to 
go brilliantly at the dress rehearsal may go sluggishly on the first 
night and the player who was in grand form on Monday may be care- 
less or below par on Tuesday. The public, who criticise the critic, are 
never, unless they were also first-nighters, seeing the performance 
which he saw. Moreover, some of the players do actually listen to 
criticism or are made to do so by the director. Consequently they alter 
their performances on purpose. Thus a member of the public may say 
to a critic ‘How could you blame A. for not being audible? I thought 
he spoke beautifully.’ No doubt, he did speak beautifully — later on, 
after having been justly censured for mumbling. 

The up-shot of this is the opinion that the criticism of plays, like 
the production of them, must be, to some extent, a chancy, hit-or- 
miss business. If criticism of drama is regarded as an administration 
of justice, then the people who are to be criticised should be prepared 
to receive inequity, because justice depends on knowledge of all the 
facts of the case and these facts the critic, coming fresh to it all at 8 
or 8.30 P.M. on a certain evening, cannot even begin to imagine or 
comprehend. Furthermore, if he is working for a daily paper, he has 
to dash away and write at top speed. That is not an excuse for ig- 
norant or impudent criticism, but it is mentioned as some excuse for 
slap-dashness. Sometimes speed helps; but sometimes it causes you to 
write things which you later repent. The better the play, the more it 
will need second thoughts. C. E. Montague was profoundly right on 
this issue when he wrote 


And yet for old theatre notices there may be a kind of excuse. You wrote 
them in haste, it is true, with few books about you, or moments to look a 
thing up; hot air and dust of the playhouse were still in your lungs; you were 
sure to say things that would seem sorry gush or rant if you saw them again 
in the morning. How bad it all was for measure, containment and balance! 
But that heat of the playhouse is not wholly harmful. Like sherris-sack in 
the system of Falstaff, it hath a twofold operation; ‘it ascends me into the 
brain . . . makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery 
and delectable shapes.’ At least it sometimes gives you that illusion; below 
yourself in certain ways, you hope you are above yourself in others. 
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It certainly works both ways. The authors and players get it both 
ways too. They may be praised for what they did unwittingly or at 
the dictation of another, while they may be given a bad mark for 
something which was not their fault at all. On the whole, as far as the 
English theatre is concerned, the actors rather than the authors re- 
ceive the best of the bargain. Criticism more often exonerates them 
than it does the dramatist when a bad evening has been endured. 
Frequently, when sympathy has been expressed for the players who 
had to appear in such wretched stuff, the truth is that better direction 
and performance might have transformed the affair altogether. But 
critics are usually slow to make that assumption and there is a kind 
of chivalry in this attitude. The cast, after all, suffer the pains of hell 
when they are acting a comedy at which nobody is laughing and 
know half way through the first night that the affair is ‘a flop’ and 
that their labours will be in vain and unrewarded. So the merciful 
judges prefer to flay an invisible author instead of the poor wretches 
who have been undergoing peine forte et dure beneath their eyes. 

Therefore let those who are intending a stage career, either with 
pen or person, have no hopes of meeting justice in the public com- 
ments, and let the critic, who wants to be fair and helpful, realise no 
less that the odds are all against his achieving that high purpose. He 
may succeed in many other ways. He may be amusing without malice, 
he may inspire the public to play-going by the enthusiasm which he 
brings to his job, he may, by his writing, perpetuate the triumphs of 
an essentially impermanent art and set down precious records and 
portraits of the master-players before ‘into the night go one and all’. 
But these activities, in fact, are not really criticism at all. They are 
essay-writing in general and not the assessment of technical issues. 
To be a ready provider of first-rate descriptive reporting may be to 
render the theatre invaluable service. (A good deal of the classic 
criticism of the English stage is just that). But to be accurately 
magisterial, if that is your notion of the job, is beyond any man’s 
scope. The elements of the drama’s cooperation are at once so com- 
plex and so clandestine that the looker-on can only fumble to the best 
of limited ability with the issue relevant to the praise of this factor 
and the blame of that. What he sees and hears on that first night is 
half a work of art and half sheer accident. So the dramatic critic who 
sets up to be a justicer must bear in mind that, strictly speaking, 
dramatic criticism is impossible. 
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Ballet Preview 


ET us hand it to ballet. Impervious to the gloom that settled down 
E over Broadway during September and is still not completely dis- 
pelled, the two major companies and a new arrival from the antipodes 
have planned for themselves the most ambitious season New York 
City has yet seen. The schedule stretches from mid-October until 
spring, with only a brief Christmas respite. 

First on the docket is the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo with three 
weeks in New York and then the usual tour. Two of its new numbers 
will be staged by Massine: The New Yorker, a bit of Americana with 
libretto, costumes and scenery by Rea Irwin, an assortment of New 
Yorker cartoon characters, and a Gershwin medley score; and Vienna — 
7874, its theme a ball celebrating the defeat of Napoleon, with Carl 
von Weber music and Stewart Chaney decor. Balanchine will revive 
Poker Game and Serenade, both originally composed for the American 
Ballet; and A. Fedorova will superintend a two-act restaging of the 
Tchaikowsky-Petipa Nutcracker ballet. 

With the departure of the Monte Carlo troupe, Col. de Basil’s 
Original Ballet Russe will take over, fresh from a thirty-six week stand 
at the Royal Theatre in Sydney, Australia. This half of the Russian 
forces has not been seen in the United States for three years. In its 
personnel are the three “baby ballerinas’ — Baronova, Riabouchinska 
and Toumanova — who added lustre to the original season in 1933. 
An apparently inexhaustible repertory includes such new works (to 
this country) as Fokine’s Paganini and Cinderella, Lifar’s Pavane, 
and Lichine’s Protée. 

Meantime the Ballet Theatre will have taken over its new responsi- 
bilities in connection with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, staging 
the incidental dances and three all-ballet performances a week. Among 
the new works announced for its January-February season in New 
York will be Anton Dolin’s recreation of the famous Pas de Quatre 
composed by Jules Perrot in 1845 for Taglioni, Grisi, Grahn and 
Cerito; a new Eugene Loring ballet, The Man from Midian, with a 
scenario by Winthrop Bushnell Palmer and music by Darius Milhaud; 
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Antony Tudor’s dance-poem to the Verklaerte Nacht of Schoenberg; 
Three Virgins and a Devil by Agnes de Mille; and a Romeo and Fuliet 
ballet by Balanchine. 

If all goes well, the annual return season of the Massine company 
will see the first presentation of the Ballet Guild’s prize ballet, 4udu- 
bon’s Dream, with a libretto by Glenway Westcott. 


Drawings of Dancers 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


¢ een is a mass of documents relating to the history and process of 
theatrical dancing in drawings of dance, in written descriptions 
and choreographic notations. They must, however, be carefully in- 
terrogated, for they are almost without interest if taken at face value, 
and little past glory is likely to spring out of them except through the 
nature of their reinterpretation. 

Before the advent of photography, the sole means of portraying a 
dancer’s fleeting impression was by graphic rendering in paint or 
pencil. The chief problem, aside from mere facial likeness, usually was 
in the suggestion of movement. Strangely enough, however, the most 
renowned renderer of dancers, Edgar Degas, treated them not as 
mobile, even in their more static relations, but almost as still-life. 
While his drawings and canvasses are charged with the extraordinarily 
intense air of relaxation and waiting, which is surely an important 
part of a dancer’s life, they occupy themselves little with dance as 
action. A. E. Chalon, in his series of Taglioni lithographs which date 
as early as 1832, while far less impressive as a draughtsman, gave 
much more indication of movement. The caricatures of Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, William Makepeace Thackeray, of Grandville, Doré, 
Daumier, Gavarni, A. Deveria and Grévin, have an actuality, a 
simulacra of suspended animation not found in the more serious dance 
paintings of Watteau or Lancret. There is a huge iconography of cos- 
tume design, in which dancers are shown in ballet positions, but the 
primary concern is with the dresses rather than the dancers in them. 

Thackeray, under the signature of Theophile Wagstaff, issued in 
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1836 a series of nine vitriolic lithographs of Marie Taglioni, in Zephyre 
et Flore. In 1849, looking backward with a kindlier eye upon the days 
of his youth, he makes Pendennis ask, ‘Will the young folks ever 
see anything so charming, anything so classic, anything like Taglioni?’ 
But when he was but a comparatively young person, the novelist 
portrayed the incomparable sylph as a scrawny maiden-lady, and his 
drawings show us why Philippe, her father, was obliged to invent new 
positions to make her long arms look less ridiculous. 


Theatrical annuals and almanacs which began to appear even 
early in the eighteenth century were frequently illustrated by por- 
traits of dancers. Later, such revues as Le Monde Dramatique (1835 
and after) and L’Almanach de la Littérature du Théatre et des Beaux 
Arts (1852-1862) paved the way for the monthly theatrical journals of 
our own time and comprise an invaluable visual record. The hand- 
colored steel engravings in the Wiener Allgemeine Theaterzeitung, early 
in the century, are handsomely drawn and remain among the best 
documents of the Vienna of Schubert and the elder Strauss. 

A series of six colored lithographs by L. Loire, labeled Souvenirs 
de [ Opéra, included a Fanny Elssler which was copied by Nathaniel 
Currier of Currier and Ives and broadcast over Eastern America to 
herald her tour here during 1841. Music publishers sold their dance- 
tunes almost as much by portraits of dancers on the cover as by the 
actual notes inside. Numerous albums of Souvenirs, Gloires, Galeries 
and Portraits of the Opéra appeared from 1830 on, each with its sheaf 
of journalistic drawing, the equivalent of our candid-camera, or 
glossy-finish publicity photograph. The advent of the camera (about 
1855) as an instrument of journalism, obviated the necessity for 
commercial draughtsmanship, and from that period almost to the 
present the dance has only been treated by artists as decorative sub- 
ject-matter, with little interest in the psychology of the performers, 
the quality of their performance, the nature of their motion, or their 
sense of theatric style. 

There have been a series of professional lithographers and 
draughtsmen who humbly, but with remarkable distinction, have 
given us the face and figure, if not the physical activity, of nearly all 
the dancers appearing at the Opéra from 1825 to 1860. Their psy- 
chological observation was acute. Their portraits of dancers in cos- 
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tume, standing stock still to be drawn, have an almost photographic 
integrity; although, to be sure, they tell us more what the dancers were 
like in their private life, or in the dressing-room than on the stage. 
Alexandre Lacauchie’s Galerie des Artistes Dramatiques de Paris 
(1841-42) is notable for his Jules Perrot, a fine rendering of the mime 
Deburau, as well as a rather domestic Taglioni. In La Galerie Théétrale 
of a somewhat earlier date, he has a superb Jules Perrot in Nathalie; 
in the same series there is a remarkably clear portrait of Taglioni, early 
in her career, in Le Dieu et la Bayadere. 

As in any other department of draughtsmanship, it is the divine 
deformation by the artist of his object that tells us the truth of what 
he sees. Deformation, or transposition, or redistribution of form and 
outline synthesize in a single idol a sequence of movements. This 
distortion is hateful to an academic draughtsman or any artisan with 
a literal eye. But one has only to look at the pencil portraits of Ingres 
to realize how the eyes change size and scale in a head-on view, how 
the nose is seen also in profile in a full-face study, how the necks are 
stretched out and the hands realigned. Ingres was completely con- 
scious and in control of his deformations. The ‘romantic’ lithographers 
such as Brandard, Valentini, Leybold and Aubert who chronicled the 
golden age of the ‘forties’, deformed their dancers, but naively. The 
toes taper off into vestigial points. The floating postures are innocent 
of plastic perspective or constructed form. But they give us a hint of 
the effect of the dancers on their public, even if they do not leave us 
very accurate portraits of themselves. Gavarni told the de Goncourt 
brothers on February 7, 1860, that as yet he had made no sketches of 
the women he had watched dance at the Opera Ball. ‘No, no; but I 
carried them away in my mind. In six months they will be clearly 
present to me. The whole thing is to sum up the picture in a very 
simple idea. What is it, after all? A shirt without a waistline: the 
rest is adjustment to the caprices and fantasies of the particular 
woman. 

Isadora Duncan was extensively sketched by A. De Segonzac, 
José Clara, the sculptors Rodin and Bourdelle, A. Walkowitz, Jean- 
Paul LaFitte, and others more obscure. She seemed to encourage 
artists to watch her practise. But photographs of her by Steichen and 
Genthe are more revealing. Pavlova, on the other hand, did not care 
to appear otherwise than she would on the stage, even to profes- 
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sionally interested amateurs. Perhaps the most instructive drawings 
ever made of the classic dance are in the sumptuous album of ninety- 
four colored lithographic caricatures by the brother dancers, Nicolas 
and Serge Legat, first made possible through the offices of Feodor 
Stravinsky, the father of Igor, around 1900. There is no detail of 
anatomical conformation, no hairy mole or gawky elbow, no beaky 
nose or scraggle head which is not rendered with a merciless affec- 
tion. The entire personnel of the Imperial Ballet of the epoch, from 
the dancers to wig-maker, conductor and Intendant, have been pre- 
served, like mummies, for our fascinated stare. 

A rapid, ironic drawing on paper or stone seems to retain essential 
action which becomes frozen when transferred onto canvas. The 
prerequisite for the draughtsman of dancing is a mastery of anatomi- 
cal distortion. Academic drawings of dancers, such as Dame Laura 
Knight’s, seem somehow wooden, although the preposterous little 
engravings by Casartelli and Rados in the first edition of Carlo 
Blasis’ Traite Elémentaire (Milan 1820) have an essential purity and 
animation which have not been equalled, in spite of their incorrectness 
and naiveté. Perhaps dancers are poor subjects for serious painters 
who must perforce render them immobile. But drawings are im- 
portant as notes to scholars, as well as to practising dancers, and there 
are very few that we can study which are more than stiff smiles and 
starched skirts. The most suggestive drawings and paintings of danc- 
ers are those which merely present atmospheric or romanticized 
theatrical surroundings without attempting to reproduce actual 
movement. Too often the artist, in trying to recapture the effect of air 
on clothes which are mistakenly thought to give more sweep and 
direction to the action, neglects the underlying anatomical meaning 
of the dancer’s body, with its essentially momentary balance and 
suspension. 
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A caricature in color of /e Valse, from Le Bon Genre (Paris, 1820). The 
witty line, the apt distortion, the satiric intent are characteristic of the 
artist-illustrator of dance at his best. 
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GAETANO VESTRIS, the most brilliant male dancer of eighteenth cen- 
tury ballet, in an engraving published by Torre (London, 1781). The draw- 
ing is a lively and exact image of one of the basic extensions in ballet. 








Thornton Wilder, author of Our Town, and Sol 
Lesser, who made the screen version of the play, 
will provide an illuminating insight both personal 
and technical into the translation of an excellent 

into an excellent motion picture. It may, 
moreover, serve as a pleasant antidote for the large 
literature that already exists on the unpleasant re- 
lationship between a dramatist and a motion pic- 
ture producer who adapts his play to the screen. It 
is obviously only a part of the exchange of letters 
which dealt with all the phases and details of pro- 
duction. — Editors’ Note 


EZ lively and friendly correspondence between 


October 5, 1939 
Dear Thornton: 

Ever since my last letter to you, Frank Craven 
and I have been working on the script (First Rough 
Draft), and we found ourselves contradicting some 
of our first impressions, so we are sending to you 
herewith the revised yellow pages to substitute for 
the pages of the same numbers in the script you have 
on hand. I would recommend that you insert these 
revised pages before reading the script through 
from beginning toend.... 

Sincerely, 


Sol Lesser 


New York, Oct. 7, 1939 
Dear Mr. Lesser: 

Forgive my delay in answering these letters and 
reporting on this material. After our five lively days 
in New York, I went to Woollcott’s island, and took 
up work on the essays I’ve long planned to write 
and, as always in such cases, I shut the whole world 
of in order to concentrate. 

_ Considering the screenplay pp. 1-79 (the second 
installment is waiting for me in New Haven, and I 
shall find it there this afternoon) : — 

I feel that now the point has come in the work, 
as I foresaw, when my feelings must often give way 
before those of people who understand motion-pic- 
ture narrative better than I do. It’s not a matter of 
hdelity to my text — since I doubt whether there 
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has ever been a movie as faithful to its original text 
as this seems to be — it’s just a matter of opinion, 
and my opinion should often give way before that 
of those who know moving-pictures thoroughly. 


I. For instance, in the opening. Mr. Morgan ap- 
pearing at the door of his drugstore, and saying: 
“Well, folks, we’re in Grover’s Corners, New Hamp- 
shire . . .’ seems to me far less persuasive and use- 
ful than the opening over the jig-saw puzzle. The 
puzzle opening has the advantages: 

(1) Of setting the background against the whole 
United States, that constant allusion to larger di- 
mensions of time and place, which is one of the prin- 
cipal elements of the play; and 

(2) Of giving the actor and audience that transi- 
tional moment between talking-one’s-thoughts and 
addressing-a-theatre-audience lies the screen, that 
Sacha Guitry found necessary, too. It would seem 
to me that each occasion that Mr. Morgan ad- 
dresses the audience directly should have some such 
preparation: from monologue to address. 


II. In the episodes during the evening it would seem 
to me that (pp. 38ff) there should be constantly 
maintained by the camera the view of the whole 
town — our feeling that ¢here is choir rehearsal; 
there are the children at work; there is Dr. Gibbs read- 
ing. These episodes are very slight to be received in 
succession; but all gain when they are given with an 
air of being simultaneous. At present the camera di- 
rections don’t pick up the whole town until page 49. 


III. I forget whether it’s in the book or not, but I 
like the addition of one line to Mr. Morgan’s speech 
on p. 69 — I think the meaning is clarified and en- 
larged as follows: 
MR. MORGAN. Well, before we get on with this wed- 
ding, I think we should know how it all began — 
this plan to spend a lifetime together; I'm awfully 
interested in how big things like that begin. You know 
. . . you're twenty or twenty-two, etc. 
IV. Re your telegram. 

I can see how you may feel that it is best not to 
give Emily’s birthday in the opening scene. I shall 
send you from New Haven my suggested lines. 
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V. As to the date. 

1919-1923 would be all right with me. It closes out 
those horse-and-buggy pre-automobile days which 
may have been a part of the much-discussed ‘nos- 
talgia’ which people found in the play. I can’t for the 
life of me think of any events that could substitute 
for Treaty of Versailles and the Lindbergh Flight. 
Death of Grover Cleveland? 

Anyway I shall be writing you on Monday from 
New Haven, with the rest of the screenplay in hand. 

In the meantime, all my cordial regards to you 
and your family and to Frank. 

Sincerely ever, 
Thornton 


CULVER CITY, OCTOBER II, 1939 
Telegram to Thornton Wilder 


YOU PERSUADE ME TO RESTORE JIGSAW PUZZLE OPEN- 
ING. AM TRYING TO FIND DEVICE TO MAINTAIN FEEL- 
ING OF WHOLE TOWN AT NIGHT. AGREE THAT MOR- 
GAN’S SPEECH PAGE 69 SHOULD BE ENLARGED TO 
INCLUDE THE ADDITIONAL LINES. 

SOL LESSER 


Oct. 9, 1939 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dear Sol: 

Returning to New Haven I found the yellow 
pages of corrections and now have everything before 
me. 

The cuts in Mrs. Gibbs-Mrs. Webb shelling beans 
are all right with me; also the transferred speeches 
from the Stage Manager to Mrs. Gibbs in the last 
act. Also the omission of the Birthday Scene from 
the opening sequence. 

My only worry is that — realistically done — 
your wedding scene won’t be interesting enough, and 
that it will reduce many of the surrounding scenes 
to ordinary-ness. 

Did you ever see a wedding scene on stage or 
screen that followed through normally? 

Either it was interrupted (Smiling Through and 
Fane Eyre and It Happened One Night), or it showed 
the bride hating the groom (The Bride the Sun 
Shines On), or some other irregularity. 

On the stage with Our Town the novelty was sup- 
plied by 

(1) economy of effect in the scenery. 

(2) the minister was played by the Stage Man- 
ager. 

(3) the thinking-aloud passages. 

(4) the oddity of hearing Mrs. Soames’ gabble 
during the ceremony. 
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(5) the young people’s moments of alarm, 





You have none of these — by a close-up of 
Soames even her gabble will lose its oddity 
shock. Here is a village wedding and the iney; 
let-down when it all runs through as expected, 

Now, Sol, it’s just you I’m thinking about; 
you have as interesting a picture as you hoped? 

This treatment seems to me to be in danger g 
dwindling to the conventional. And for a story thy 
is so generalized that’s a great danger. 

The play interested because every few ming 
there was a new bold effect in presentation-meh 
ods. 

For the movie it may be an audience-risk to} 
bold (thinking of the 40 millions) but I think wig 
this story it’s a still greater risk to be conventiong 
This movie is bold enough in the last sequence, by 
apart from the three characters who talk straj 
into the audience’s face, there’s less and eel 
novelty and freedom and diversion during the fry 
forty minutes. 

I know you'll realize that I don’t mean boldnege 
oddity for their own sakes, but merely as the almg 
indispensable reinforcement and refreshment of; 
play that was never intended to be interesting foris 
story alone, or even for its background. . . 

All my best to all, as ever, 

Thornton 


October 19, ig 
Dear Thornton: 

Tomorrow I am sending you a revised first dnt 
script, in which you will note that we have reco 
tured those elements omitted from the first rom 
draft, and in which we have incorporated the furthe 
suggestions made in your letters to me. You wilds 
find several new ideas which I hope will plem 
er 

It was a great satisfaction to me today when® 
rewrote the wedding scene and used the techniqu 
of exposing the characters’ thoughts. I see now, mot 
clearly, the purpose of the wedding as you originaly 
intended. I ask you also to edit these lines witht 
fullest sense of their import. The more I consi 
this scene, the more value I see in its original fom 

I urge you to point out to me wherein you thit 
the picture lapses into conventionality. While 
is only our Revised First Draft, I feel we can, wit 
out danger, add boldness and novelty, even t 
our thoughts up to date have not produced aif 
thing further than the script shows. .. . 

Frank Craven has just done a picture for Par 


mount in which he played the part of a druggist 
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Whether this would identify him as the same drug- 








+ in our picture I can’t say, but I’ve decided to 
olay safe; so instead of establishing Mr. Morgan 
sa druggist we have played him as the proprietor 
of the general merchandise store. I give you this 
tion now so you do not fall over backwards 
when you read the establishing scene of Mr. Mor- 
in the script. . 
[know you will not hesitate to speak your mind 
freely, and I await your further comments, criticisms 
ind suggestions with great eagerness. 
Gratefully, 
Sol Lesser 


New Haven, Connecticut 
October 29, 1939 

Dear Sol: 

The ‘Revised First Draft’ is before me. Before 
| speak of it in general I shall take up the few notes 
[have made... . 

Page 106. I hate to seem like ‘Vain Author thinks 
eery Word Sacred’, but it does seem to me that 
the cuts in the Death-and-Immortality speech do 
smething to it—in its present shape it reads 
like a sweetness-and-light Aimee MacPherson spiel. 
Idon’t feel violently about this, but suggest omitting 
‘lot of thoughts . . . but there’s no post office’, 
and restoring after: ‘. . . There’s something way 
down deep that’s eternal about every human being.’ 
Some of the original lines there, and placing ‘Yes, all 
these important things ... grow kinda pale 
around here’ to its position after the ‘Something 
eternal’ paragraph — and then omitting the ‘And 
what’s left? What’s left when memory’s gone. . . 
and your identity, Mrs. Smith?’ In other words: 
The idea of the Relinquishing Earth-Associations 
follows the Something Eternal-Passage. 

However, as I say, I don’t feel very strongly 
about this, and I leave it to your judgment... . 

The Wedding Scene is Better. I still think it’s not 
fresh enough. I don’t think that realistic boys in a 
realistic village would hoot and guy a friend on his 
way to his wedding. That’s Dead-End-Kids city life. 
And it’s pretty sententious of Mr. Morgan to say 
out loud to a friend: ‘There are a lot of things to be 
said about a wedding. And there are a lot of thoughts 
that go on during a wedding.’ . . . 

The papers say that this script has been sent me 
for my approval. My approval it certainly has. My 
demurring is just between you and me, Sol, not 
as to whether it’s a good treatment and a faithful 
transcription — that it already is — but whether for 
your joy as well as mine, it is a movie that beats 
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other movies — and which the public and the critics 
will receive as a deep movie experience. For that I 
feel that there is still some more work to be done. 
All my best to you all, as ever, 
Thornton 


November 2, 1 
Dear Thornton: a9 

I have your letter of October 29th, and let me say 
that I find the greatest stimulation in your sugges- 
tions and counsel. You actually put steel in my 
backbone in my determination to carry this script 
through to its finality in as faithful a translation of 
its original as it is possible in our medium. 

In speaking to trained motion picture technicians, 
both writers and directors, I have had to face sev- 
eral challenges, but I have always discarded those 
minds who do not see eye to eye with me in the mat- 
ter of technique and the fulfilment of the poetic in- 
tent of your original writing. Many observations 
from these sources, however, have made (for the 
time being at least) some impression on me, and 
while I am still analyzing them in my own mind I feel 
that I need your deductions as to their value. 

I do hope you will not permit yourself to feel, 
to use your own words, ‘any inexperience in movie 
values’. While agreeing that the medium of the 
screen is entirely different from the stage, still I 
hold that if we properly translate the situations 
from stage to screen, audience emotions will be the 
same looking at the picture as looking at the stage 
play. I might use this as an example of a difference: 
A person might attend a Hollywood Bowl Concert 
and hear 4ida played for fifteen minutes by a full 
symphony orchestra, and thoroughly enjoy it. That 
same person attending a motion picture theatre and 
hearing Aida played by the identical orchestra in 
identical fashion might be thoroughly bored before 
it is half finished. There is an important difference. 
One will grow tired of looking at the orchestra on 
the screen. Something must accompany it which 
would entertain through the eye as well as the 
eee 

I now come to a question which needs your guid- 
ing answer. It has been suggested for movie purposes 
a means be found to attach the third act to circum- 
stances already within the play. I suppose by this 
it is meant that perhaps there should be a problem 
affecting the married life of Emily and George grow- 
ing out of the differences in their mentalities. I cite 
the following only as an example: — 

Emily is brighter than George; in her youth she 
has the best memory in her class — she recites like 
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‘silk off a spool’ — she helps George in his mathe- 
matics — she is articulate — George is not — she is 
“going to make speeches all the rest of her life’. . . . 

Query: Could it be Emily’s subtlety in the soda- 
fountain scene that causes George to make the 
decision not to go to Agricultural School? The audi- 
ence gets this, but George feels it is his own volun- 
tary thought. He makes the decision not to go. 

Could Emily, after death, re-visit her fifth wed- 
ding anniversary . . . and now see her mistake? 

Emily in life is likely to have been over-ambitious 
for George, wanting him to accomplish all of the 
things he would have known had he gone to Agricul- 
tural School, but which he has had to learn mainly 
by experience. In a single scene we could establish 
that George did not develop the farm as efficiently 
and as rapidly as Emily thought he should have. She 
continued to get ideas out of newspapers and books 
as she did out of her school books, and had tried to 
explain them to George, but he was slow in grasping 
them. She had been impatient very often. Someone 
else’s farm may have been progressing faster than 
George’s and she may not have liked that... . 

Now she sees this. She remembers she was re- 
sponsible for his not going to Agricultural School. 
She has overlooked many of George’s virtues — she 
took them all for granted. All this was her mis- 
take. ... 

Could there be a great desire to live, to profit by 
what she has just seen, rather than go back to the 
grave — should she long to live — would the audi- 
ence, witnessing this picture, pull for her to live — 
and she does? 

Others tell me that this, or something like it, 
would give the picture more appeal for the forty 
millions, and that it would only change the expres- 
sion of your philosophy, not the philosophy itself, 
which would be retained. 

Now tell me frankly, Thornton, what you think. 
Would it help or hurt the structure? Does it give rise 
to something that you think might be done within 
the scope of your original purpose? .. . 

There is one other thing that you were right about 
—we do need some kind of an introduction for 
Simon Stimson; and there are many other points 
which we must discuss personally. 

I hope that the advancing of the First Rough 
Draft to its multigraphed stage has not made you 
feel other than that the play is in process of being 
made ready for the screen — a screenplay writer is 
the next in order. 

Sincerely, 
Sol Lesser 
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Sunday, Nov. 12, » Igy 
New York 
Dear Sol: : 

My letters seem only to make you unha 
the work and God knows I don’t mean that, — 

The important thing is that I do think it's 
good script as it is now, and when I do expregg 
reservation about some portion or aspect q 
don’t seem to be able to offer anything cone 
propose in its stead. 

However, I feel pretty concrete about t 
dissuade you against showing Emily returning) 
fifth wedding anniversary and regretting th 
had been an unwise wife. 

(1) It throws out of the window the returnty 
12th birthday which you feel is sufficiently ¢ 
with the earlier part of the picture, but whichi 
tain of its effect. 

(2) It introduces a lot of plot preparation} 
earlier part of the picture that would certaj 
worse than what’s there now. Scene of Gee 
ning the farm incompetently. Scene of Em 
braiding him. 

(3) It makes Emily into a school-marm ‘j 
ing’ superior person. The traits that you poi 
are in her character, her ‘good in classes’, her 

‘to make speeches all her life’ — but I put t 
there to prevent her being pure-village-girl 
ingenue. But push them a few inches furthera 
becomes priggish. 

(4) The balance of the play reposing beta 
vast stretches of time and suggestions of generalit 
multitudes of people requires that the fathers a 
mothers, and especially the hero and heroine,t 
pretty near the norm of everybody, every boya 
every girl. 

If this is made into ineffectual-but-good-hearte 
husband and superior-interfering-wife, the balam 
is broken. 

It’s not so much new ‘plotting’ that is needs 
as it is refreshing detail-play over the simple l 
sufficient plot that’s there. 

As to the new approach — the use of a model tom 
— that you mentioned over the phone: 

I’m very glad for one thing, that it brings ba 
Mr. Morgan speaking from 1940. The more I this 
of it the more I see that that will be a great gain 

If the picture can avoid Giant Man lookingor 
Toy Village — like Grover Whalen showing a mot 
World’s Fair to visitors in his office — then evety 
thing’s fine... . 
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Cordially ever, 
Thornton 
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FRANK CRAVEN OUR TOWN 


Where in the stage version of Thornton Wilder’s play an empty stage suf- 
ficed for a setting, in the movies it has been played against an imaginative 
but realistic background. From a hilltop high above Grover’s Corners, Frank 
Craven, who in both versions played the role of commentator, introduces 
the audience to the town and its inhabitants. 
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Guy Kibbee and Martha Scott in the wedding scene from Our Town. 








HOLLYWOOD, DEC. 4, 1939 
m to Isabel Wilder 
MAKE OF CAR WOULD THORNTON LIKE FOR 


wHAT 
SOL LESSER 


CHRISTMAS 
NEW YORK, NY, DEC. $, 1939 

Telegram 10 Sol Lesser 

mornTON DOESN'T DRIVE ANY MORE BUT HAS AL- 

gays SAID IF HE HAD CAR WANTED A CHRYSLER CON- 

f gpriBLE WITH RUMBLE SEAT ISABEL WILDER 

















December 26, 1939 — 10:34 P.M. E.S.T. 
Dear Sol : 

Just to show you that I’m not stuck up because I 
own the most beautiful car in town (even the Cart- 
eights turn their heads when I go by now) I’m 
eniting on my old paper. All my sisters were back for 
Christmas and you never heard such squeals. Every- 
ody had to be taught all the gadgets. When they 
found there were little red lights that went on when 
your oil and gas were low — that slew ‘em; and the 
wo speeds on the windshield—oh, and the 
defroster; and a top that goes up and down without 
y losing their temper. Well, well — first | 
was so astonished I didn’t know what to do, but 
eer since I’ve been getting more proud and pleased 
ewery hour. A thousand thanks, Sol! I wish you 
were here to see what a big success it is. . . . 
Thornton 


January 5, 1940 
Dear Thornton: 

Your two letters, December 26 and New Year’s 
Eve, arrived at the same time, and I feel confident 
that from them we have achieved the desired result; 
% the changes have been incorporated into our 
sript, which now takes the form of a Final Screen- 
play. A copy of this will go forward to you within the 
next two or three days. 

We decided to change the opening of the picture 
in order to eliminate all mechanical feeling. Our 
minds out here have all agreed that this final choice 
ssmoother and better. I fought right along to re- 
tain the jig-saw puzzle opening to get the illusion of 
the many small towns that make up the United 
States, hut unquestionably this will assert itself in 
the picture proper. Our conclusion was that this sort 
of thing has been done too many times to make it 
worth while, even though it would serve a purpose. 

The picture itself will be treated in an uncon- 
ventional manner with regard to camera set-ups, 
following our original idea of introducing properties 
intended to accentuate the moods and to visualize 
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something deeper than just the mere dialogue. 

For instance, in the Simon Stimson episodes, with 
the scenes played in moonlight, the photography 
will accentuate the black and white shadows. The 
little white New England houses, which look so 
lovely in other shots, will look naked and almost 
ghostly in relation to Simon Stimson, to whom they 
did not offer nice lovely homes but a cold world 
which ruined him. 

As a further example: When we come to Mrs. 
Gibbs on the morning of the wedding, we will see her 
through the kitchen window grinding the coffee, 
but in the foreground the flower-pots will be drip- 
ping in the rain to accentuate the general mood, so 
that Mrs. Gibbs is almost a secondary element in 
this scene. 

And just as another example: When Rebecca is 
crying in her room the morning of the wedding, we 
see her little pig bank tied by a ribbon to a corner of 
the bed, which will remind the audience of what Re- 
becca likes most in the world. I think this little effect 
will give as much to an audience as if we had a whole 
scene about her. 

I mention these little points merely so you will 
have them in mind when you read the script. . . . 


Sol Lesser 


January 9, 1940 
Dear Thornton: 

Under separate cover I am sending you a final 
shooting script of Our Town. Even though it says 
‘final’ we are still working, not only for new bold 
effects but also for simplification, and I will appre- 
ciate very much any further word from you in criti- 
cism or suggestion. 

I have a feeling that it might be helpful to you in 
visualizing this script to meet Harry Horner who 
could show you a number of the sketches that he has 
prepared and which in a great many cases have 
acted as a stimulant to our art designer here. I 
can’t commence to tell you my enthusiasm for the 
sketches that have so far been prepared. They are 
indeed artistic, and I think we will get a very un- 
usual result. 

Most of the conversational scenes will be played 
in very close shots, eliminating scenic proportions, 
in order to capture the original purpose of the play 
— the non-use of scenery — but at the same time we 
will have a beautifully scenic production in the 
places where scenery will serve its purpose. .. . 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially, 


Sol Lesser 
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January 9, 1940 
Dear Thornton: 


Does it occur to you that we should expose as a 
premise early in the picture ‘that human beings do 
fairly move about in self-preoccupied matter-of 
factness — admitting that human beings are inade- 
quate to experience’ — all as demonstrated in the 
last act? If this could be accomplished subtly, yet 
thoroughly understandably to the forty million, 
perhaps the third act will take on a still added value. 

As an example, Craven says: ‘And there comes 
Howie Newsome and Bessie delivering the milk’ — 
adding — ‘Howie, you know, does one of those 
services that we just naturally take for granted.’ 

While I realize that this premise ‘cannot be taken 
as a motto for this picture’, do you feel,.as I do, that 
it is an important collateral — which when exposed 
should have everyone in the audience right where 
we want him? 

Think this through for me, and let me hear. 

Cordially, 
Sol Lesser 


Jan. 13, 1940 
Dear Sol: 


. . . » Re planting unobtrusively the notion of 
everybody’s inevitable self-preoccupation. 

I should suggest that the idea is not so much sug- 
gested by the service a Milkman renders — the 
American Mind assumes that what you get money 
for cannot be classed as benevolence — but by some 
picture of a person’s not noticing another’s need or 
claim or call. (Chekhov’s plays are always exhibiting 
this: Nobody hears what anybody else says. Every- 
body walks in a self-centred dream.) Children per- 
petually feel it as a rebuff: 

‘Mama, mama, look what I found — isn’t it 
wonderful?’ 

“Yes, dear, now go and wash your hands.’ 

It is certainly one of the principal points that the 
Return to the Birthday makes; when I read the 
script today I’ll be thinking over a way to incor- 
porate some advance indications of it in the earlier 
part of the picture. 

All my best, 


Thornton 


Monday Morning 
Jan. 15, 9:45 A.M. 

Dear Sol: 
I hope you’re as completely pleased and recon- 
ciled as I am to the simplifications in the last act — 
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I append a few notes, but they’re not impos 
and not meant to wrinkle your brow now whey 
have so many other things to think about, 

(1) Shot 374. Cat arches its back at Presence 
dead Emily. 

I should think it would trouble the scene ang 
tract the audience’s mind to introduce here the 
tion of ghosts and of animals being aware of ghy 
The cat’s arched back would suddenly set of 
train of spooky associations — haunted houses » 
animosity against, and dread of, the dead. , ,, 

Re the Opening. You have thought it oye 
thousand times and I defer to your judgment, 
this opening lacks the largeness that might be thy 
On the stage, though the whole U. S. A. wasnotme 
tioned, the largeness of design was conveyed by 
bareness of the stage and the surprise of the dine 
address to the audience. It may be that during 
work of production you will feel the other openig 
recurring to you... . 

So shooting will begin any day now. All myby 
to all the forces. How splendid Fay Bainter a 
Beulah Bondi will be; and Tommy Mitchell, .. 

All regards, 

Ever, 


Thornton 


January 17, igg 
Dear Thornton: 

I have your letter of January 15th, which arin 
in the midst of our happy excitement incidentals 
the starting of the picture. 

The cast is now practically complete: 


DR. GIBBS Thomas Mitchell 
MRS. GIBBS Fay Bainter 
MR. WEBB Guy Kibbee 
MRS. WEBB Beulah Bondi 
NARRATOR Frank Craven 


Martha Scott 
William Holden 


Stuart Erwin 


EMILY WEBB 
GEORGE GIBBS 
HOWIE NEWSOME 
MRS. SOAMES Dere Merande 
REBECCA GIBBS Ruth Toby 
I have taken careful note of your comment, # 
accordingly the cat will not arch its back in the pie 
ence of dead Emily. We have deleted the rematt 
before the wedding; and have reduced the unté 


ishness of Frank Craven, editing his remarks m# 





cordance with your suggestions, and we are m# 
energetically employing what remains of our fae 
ties to devise a new opening. We are all of @ 
opinion here now — that the Narrator shoulda 
be too much attached to the story as the d 














iMportgh 1s, doesn’t have the freedom of the original man- 
When and I am certain we will come up with what 
° ei be the right idea before many nights have 
ie We have been searching, but haven’t found the 
motional reason for Craven starting the story back 
in 1901, nor have we exactly identified the location 
shere we pick him up. Everyone seems to feel that 
the opening should have a feeling of air, broadness 
ind scope, rather than being confined in a set or in 
font of a store, but we can’t put our finger on it. 
And so the remaining major problems are: the 
ing, and the situation about which I still expect 
«hear from you, which will lay down early in the 
ture some advance indication of the premise ex- 
d byt by Emily’s summing up in the last act. 
he dine [ris difficult for me to convey to you the extent of 
1Fing th ny obligation to you for the support that you have 
‘Operin§ iven me and the value of your corrections. .. . 
We should not consider the script settled until the 
my be} sicture is finished shooting, and there is no difficulty 
iter wif st all about changing any scenes. There will be a 
ell... practised orderliness, even while the picture is being 
photographed, which will permit us to improve 
where the opportunity affords... . 


e and& 
re the 
of png 
Set off 
USES 
Ct Over 
nent, 
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not me, 


mrnton Sincerely, 
Sol Lesser 
7, Ie 
January 17, 1940 
arm} Dear Thornton: 
ental t 


... You are going to get a real thrill, Thornton, 
when you see on the screen the production of the 
graveyard sequence as designed by Mr. Menzies. 
ll | There is great inspiration from the time the mourn- 
ers under their umbrellas come into the graveyard. 
We never show the ground — every shot is just 
above the ground — never a coffin nor an open grave 
—it is all done by attitudes, poses and movements 
—and in long shots. The utter dejection of Dr. 
Gibbs — we have his clothes weighted down with 
kad weights so they sag — the composition of Dr. 
Gibbs at the tombstone is most artistic — and as 
Dr. Gibbs leaves the cemetery the cloud in the sky 
gradually lifts, revealing stars against the horizon — 
and as the cemetery itself darkens a reflection from 
the stars strikes a corner of the tombstone which is 
still wet from the recent rain, and the reflection 
hilation) seems to give a star-like quality — and 
the scene gradually goes to complete darkness. We 
get a vast expanse of what seems to be sky and 
stars. When this dissolves to the dead people this 
same teflection of hilation appears to touch the 
brows of the dead. It is lovely — something quite 
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OUR TOWN— FROM STAGE TO SCREEN 


bold! Well, if it comes out on the screen as we hope, 
we will get that feeling of joy. 
Cordially, Sol Lesser 


Monday, Jan. 22, 1940, 4:10 P.M. 
Dear Sol: a pny 

First: Re suggestions for Additional Business. 
You notice I’ve noted 14 O.K.’s; 3 O.K., but finicky; 
and 6 reservations. 

‘O.K., but finicky’ means the kind of detail- 
business which might get a laugh, or a moment’s 
pleasant ‘recognition’ chuckle, but which might 
break the curve of a scene or (still more serious) 
establish the wrong tone for the picture. A few more 
stealing-doughnuts; dish towel-errors; four-spoon- 
fuls-of-sugar; drinking-coffee-out-of-saucers; moth- 
ers-looking-behind-sons’-ears — and the audience 
would be justified in believing they’re in one of those 
pictures Quaint Hayseed Family Life. (I saw a 
striking example of this establishing the wrong tone 
last week on the New York stage. Barry Fitzgerald 
and Sarah Allgood played the first act of Funo and 
the Paycock in the tone Drunken Irishmen and 
Tyrannical Wives are very very funny. But Sean 
O’Casey meant that drinking and shiftlessness are 
the ruin of Ireland —so when Sean O’Casey got 
around to showing the ruin in the rest of the play, 
the audience felt that he’d switched his message, 
and resented it.) .. . 

Thornton 


Wed. afternoon 
Dear Sol: 

The new opening’s fine. 

I shudder at the way you spare no expense. 
Fences, bridges, nut-trees, distant villages, scare- 
crows —! 

It’s fine. 

I’m sorry I came home too late yesterday to get 
my answer off to your telegram about the beginning 
of work. I wish I could see all those fine actors and 
fine people gathered together. 

And a look at you up in your office when every 
minute you want to be down in the middle of it. 

Sol, I thought I’d found a place to insert that 
nobody-pays-any-attention-to-anybody motif. 
EMILY. Mama, I made a speech in class today and I 
was very good. 

MRS. WEBB (Abstractedly). Hm. I mustn’t forget that 
bread in the oven. . . . What, dear? 

EMILY. Oh, Mama! You never listen to what we’re 
telling you. I said I made a very fine speech in class 
today. 

MRS. WEBB. What was it about? Etc. Etc. 
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But now I’m afraid of it. Because it puts the 
burden of self-centredness on Mrs. Webb again, 
who bears the burden in the last act. (A woman 
from California!! wrote me, asking me whether the 
meaning of the play was that New England mothers 
were so severe that they had no responsive love for 
their children!!) 

I wish I could attach some such brief hitch in 
the dialogue to somebody else than Mrs. Webb. 
Mrs. Gibbs could ‘take it’ but I can’t find the place 
(George’s spending-money — Rebecca’s ‘Mama, do 
you know what I love most in the world, do you?’) 
without its unnecessarily blocking the forward 
movement. 

Well, I carry the problem around with me wher- 
ever I go and will report to you if I see something. 
All my best to 1041 and allied departments. 

Thornton 





February 21, 1940 
Dear Thornton: 

.. . Weare finishing up this week with those of 
the cast who did not finish last week. They are drop- 
ping off like flies. Another twelve days should see 
the picture completed. 

Everyone — not only the ‘Yes Men’ — yes, every- 
one is most enthusiastic, and I think we have 
something quite different in novelty, both from the 
photographic and story-telling standpoint. Now if 
the motion picture public wants this kind of a story 
— all is well. I think we have considerable insurance 
in the well-known players, Mitchell, Bainter, Bondi, 
Kibbee, Erwin and Holden, and Craven for metro- 
politan New York prestige. . . . 

Cordially, 
Sol Lesser 


March 21, 1940 
Dear Thornton: 

Well, Thornton, I’ve managed to work myself 
into a jam. Or at least I think it’s a jam, which is 
just about as bad, I suppose. Maybe you can help 
to extricate me. It’s a sort of puzzle, and it all comes 
about with respect to the ending of the story. 

The first serious thing to decide is whether we 
should let Emily live or die. There are two schools 
of thought here, as naturally there would be. But 
I find myself bouncing from one side to the other, 
and I just hate myself because I can’t make up my 
own mind. It is true that we can rely upon a pre- 
view, showing both endings alternately, but it is in 
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the event that we choose the ha endi 
the problem really lies. <a 
Doug Churchill, who wrote the review fs 
Book, has counselled me to use the happy ; 
He has given us a very flattering review, y 
concludes by saying (as nearly as I can ge 
his words) : 
‘The picture differs from the original play 
one respect: the ending — Emily lives, Thy 
are purists and who loved the play will be 
but to those countless others, like myself, 
during the running of the picture come’ 
Emily as well as the other characters, it ig 
satisfactory and logical conclusion. And gj 
deed, this ending has been arranged with 
mission of the author, who is there amor 
criticise? It is a beautiful, inspiring pic 

Cordially, . 

Sol L 


New Haven 
Easter Nig 
Dear Sol: F 
Sure, I see what you mean. 
In the first place, I think Emily should Ii 
always thought so. In a movie you see the 
close to that a different relation is establish 
the theatre they are halfway abstractions in| 
gory; in the movie they are very concrete. $@ 
far as the play is a generalized allegory, she 
we die — they die; insofar as it’s a concrete ha 
ing it’s not important that she die; it’s evend 
portionately cruel that she die. 
Let her live — the idea will have been impar 
anyway. 
Cordially ever, 
Thornton Wilde 


MAY 9, lig 
Telegram to Thornton Wilder 
I AM SENDING THIS WIRE TO YOU AFTER WHATI(& 
SIDER A MOST UNUSUAL AND SUCCESSFUL PRESS fi 
VIEW. THE VERDICT WAS ONE HUNDRED PER (iH 
UNANIMOUS VERY FAVORABLE FROM BOTH Phil 
AND LAY AUDIENCE. ... DID YOU EVER SEE! 
DREAM WALKING? THAT’S ME AS I DICTATE @ 
WIRE. . . . I FEEL IT IS SAFE TO SAY THAT —" 
WILL NOT DISAPPOINT ANYONE. AFFECTIONATE 


GARDS 
SOL LESSER 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA ESCAPE 


Ethel Vance’s thrilling story of an escape from a concentration camp in 
Germany has been made into a feature film by MGM, with Nazimova in 
the role of the actress who is smuggled out of the Nazis’ custody. Robert 
Taylor plays her son and Norma Shearer is the Countess who befriends her. 
The picture was directed by Mervyn Leroy. 














ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE, Williams College, Williamstown, Mas- 
sachusetts, new home of drama and music designed by Cram and Ferguson, 
with Stanley McCandless as technical consultant. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE THEATRE 
sixty-seventh season of dra- 
pos presentations at Williams 
College will be celebrated this year by 
the opening of a theatre building de- 
mted to the allied arts of drama and 
music. The theatre, which will cost 
wme $300,000, has been given by an 
donor in memory of John 
Quincy Adams, who died in 1899. The 
citects, Cram and Ferguson of 
Ieston, have worked in close collabo- 
ation with Stanley McCandless as 
technical consultant, to create a com- 
pact and efficient building for the 
many demands that will be made 
upon it. ‘Thanks to Mr. McCandless’ 
advice,” Max Flowers, its director, 
reports, ‘every feature of the building 
and its proposed equipment permits 
maximum of efficient modern usage. 
The stage and its immediate sur- 
roundings lend themselves to every 
onceivable style of dramatic produc- 
ton. The interior allotments of space 
aswell as the distribution of the nu- 
metous rooms are so successful that 
waste space is almost eliminated. 
Production units operating from the 
various rooms can readily function asa 
unified whole.’ 

The building houses two stages, 
with workshops, storage and rehearsal 
space, offices and studios attached. 
The main stage is 60’ x 32’ with a 
height of 58’ from stage floor to grid- 
ton. The proscenium opening is 32’ x 
Is’. The stage is backed by a perma- 
nent plaster cyclorama, with side 
panels on counterweights. Twenty 
counterweight units operate from the 
fy gallery on stage left 20’ above the 








floor, and ten rope lines operate from 
the corresponding fly gallery stage 
right. Tracks in the stage floor extend 
into the workshop for wagon stages, 
and the entire main acting area of the 
stage is trapped. The cyclorama has 
light pits with hinged lids at its base. 
There is a counterweighted light 
bridge within the proscenium arch, 
and light perches offstage right and 
left afford additional instrument- 
mounting accommodations off the 
stage floor, thereby relieving conges- 
tion. 

The stage and auditorium lights are 
controlled from a control board lo- 
cated behind a hood in front of the 


orchestra pit, which allows the oper- 

















VF 


ator full view of the lighting effects on 
the stage. It has 36 dimmers and was 
specially designed by Mr. McCand- 
less for this theatre. Three beam open- 
ings across the auditorium ceiling 

vide additional lighting sources. They 
are reached from a cat-walk above the 
auditorium ceiling which extends from 
backstage to the front of the building. 

A stage manager’s panel will even- 
tually be installed offstage left. It will 
include a signal system control and 
master station for 12 outlying inter- 
communication-system sub-stations. 

The auditorium seats 485. It is fan- 
shaped, as the plan indicates, and il- 
luminated by indirect lighting. There 
is no balcony, but a projection booth 
is provided at the rear of the audi- 
torium on the second-floor level. 

The studio or rehearsal room has a 
stage 30’ x 12’ with a 12’ ceiling. The 
depth of the stage can be increased to 
19’ by the use of removable plat- 
forms, and 80 students can be accom- 
modated for classes or experimental 
work. 

A library-lounge adjoins the lobby, 
where exhibits can be shown and 
group discussions held. Music rooms, 
class rooms, storage space and ample 
workshops complete the picture. 

The theatre will be used both in 
connection with the regular drama 
and music courses and for extracur- 
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Ground Plan 


Showing stage with permanent cyclorama, auditorium, 
foyer, workshop, lounge, etc. Adams Memorial Theatre, 


va Williams College, Cram and Ferguson, architects. 
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ricular activities. The existence of the 
two stages will permit, in addition to 
the usual four or five major produc- 
tions on the main stage, increased op- 
ma for student-directed plays, 
anguage club productions, readings of 
plays and experimental productions. 
For the first time in its history, Wil- 
liams offers a major in music, its 
courses providing instruction for prac- 
tical musicians of the performer type 
and students interested mainly in 
music criticism and the historical side 
of the subject. 

As in many of our older colleges, 
the theatre found its way into the cur- 
riculum of Williams College via the 
student body. It was a Williams Dra- 
matic Association which rang up the 
curtain on Williams’ theatric career in 
1872. Since then, plays have been 
given yearly except for one hiatus in 
Ig19 due to war conditions. Today 
Cap and Bells, a student organiza- 
tion founded in 1898, is still the centre 
of theatrical activities. Since 1937 it 
has been under the direction of Max 
Flowers, a graduate of the Yale 
Drama School, who is also a member 
of the faculty. This year J. E. Mi- 
chael, also of Yale, is being added to 
the faculty as assistant director of the 
Adams Memorial Theatre under Mr. 
Flowers, its director-in-chief. 

Among past productions which Wil- 
liams still remembers with pride is 
that of Doctor Faustus given in 1908 
and believed to be only the second 
American presentation of this classic. 
The same year The Few of Malta was 
presented by Professor Lewis Perry, 
now headmaster of Exeter. Cap and 
Bells numbers Harry James Smith, 
author of Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, 
among its alumni; the play, which be- 
came famous as a vehicle for Mrs. 
Fiske, was given at the college in 
1915, with Charles Brackett, now a 
scenario-writer in Hollywood, in the 
leading masculine role. 

Last season’s schedule included 
among its major productions Our 
Town, The White Steed, The Taming 
of the Shrew and a one-act program 
directed by students, consisting of 
The Glittering Gate and Bury the 
Dead. 

It is interesting to find on this tenth 
anniversary of Group Theatre activ- 
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ity that one of its leading members, 
Elia Kazan, is a Williams graduate. 
Their roll of professional theatre 
workers includes, beside those already 
mentioned, John Howard Lawson, 
1914, playwright; Alan Baxter, 1930, 
of Hollywood; and Kenneth Britton, 
1923, author of Houseparty. 


sine in spite of its traditional 
austerity, is developing into some- 
thing of a theatre centre, as is proved 
by enthusiastic attendance at the an- 
nual one-act play tournament held at 
Dorset and by the increasing enrol- 
ment at the summer school of the 
drama, University of Vermont. Dor- 
set’s little theatre, built by a group of 
thespians among summer residents 
and permanent inhabitants, is the 
scene not only of the annual tourna- 
ment but of much regular, year-round 
activity. Artists, writers, farmers, 
apple-growers, the blacksmith, the 
postmaster, all play together for their 
own and their neighbors’ pleasure, 
giving everything from Royall Tyler’s 
The Contrast to Noel Coward’s To- 
night at 8:30. For three days in July 
the Dorset theatre opens its doors to 
amateur groups from other com- 
munities in the state, for a contest 
which has been judged in the past by 
such Solons of the stage as George 
Pierce Baker, Alexander Woollcott 
and Walter Prichard Eaton. This 
year Frank McMullan of the Yale 
University Theatre held the scales, 
with Marshall Brooks, technical di- 
rector of the playhouse of the Henry 
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Street Settlement and Car] p 
the composer, as co-ju 
Mullan is also director of the Ve 
University summer session 
tells us, has doubled its sty 
rollment since 1936 and inepes 
six a staff which teaches 
and production techniques ag » 
acting and playwriting. 
HE National Theatre Conf 
has offered its services to thet 
Department in connection 
ganizing entertainments by ayj 
the men who will shortly bia ; 
ing in camps throughout the 
An NTC committee consistj 
Paul Green, Barrett Clark ang 
clay Leathem has been in 
tion with the army authoritg, 
Washington. The music and ¢ 
programs in each camp are § 
under the control of the lode 
manding officer, and the 
lieves that trained theatre dip 
skilled in handling technical the! 
problems will be needed and can 
value in helping the men organiza 
produce their own shows. Commu 
and university theatres to the nun 
of nearly three hundred have nk 
behind the NTC in its offer d» 
operation. A special committe; 
playwrights, in which Paul Greene 
Archibald MacLeish have alreaiys 
pressed their interest, will havea 
challenging task of finding andp 
haps writing material of a ln 
stimulating and native quality we 
can be used in such a project. 
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MASCHERE ITALIANE 


Pen and brush drawing of actors of the commedia dell ’arte in costume, by 
Pier Leone Ghezzi (1674-1755). From the first volume of Theatrical Designs, 
three portfolios of material from American private theatre collections cov- 
ering a century of theatre design and published by H. Bittner and Company. 




















PRISON COURTYARD 


South German brush design for an architectural stage set (about 1770). Also 
from the Bittner portfolios, Theatrical Designs. 
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\MERICA IN MOTLEY 
American Vaudeville, Its Life and 
I times, by Douglas Gilbert. W hittle- 


| y ll evening of October 24, 
Fisss, ‘a miserable night of rain, 
ipped by a marrow-chilling wind’, 
Tony Pastor’s New Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, having junked its musicals, 
with something new: ‘a 
gaight, clean variety show, the first 
—as such — ever given in this coun- 
ty’. The bill consisted of Frank 
McNish, low-comedy acrobat; Fergu- 
wn and Mack, ‘rough’ Irish act; the 
leand Sisters, song and dance; Lester 
and Allen, blackface eccentrics; the 
french twins, ‘class’ songsters; Lillie 
Western, concertina, banjo and xylo- 
phone; Ella Wesner, male imperson- 
aor; Dan Collyer, with cockney 
ditties and a ‘patter’ line; and Tony 
himself, ‘pork-fat and genial as a 
barber’, in a medley of old-time tunes. 
The wives, sisters and sweethearts, to 
rhom Pastor had cannily directed his 
tid, loved it; their escorts said noth- 
ig and refrained from looking wise. 
Vaudeville, as it was to be known 
and loved for fifty years, was born. 
More accurately, it had its coming- 
out party. The variety show — its 
ilon-stage for the opening, its in- 
terminable ‘olio’ of song-and-dance, 
illez-oops, “stalls in one’, aerial turns, 
banjo contortionists, bone solos, sketch 
pantomimes, hat spinners, nut Ham- 
kts, and dialect comics, and the after- 
piece — had been knocking about the 
country for two decades, playing 
very barn and shooting gallery that 
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could accommodate one hundred 
and fifty chairs and a beer-room on 
the side. Churches, warehouses, dye- 
works, livery stables, markets and 
other abandoned buildings became 
the ‘slabs’, ‘dumps’ and ‘honky- 
tonks’ that supplied the male animal 
with knockabout humor, raw excite- 
ment and a dash of sex. Cloggers 
rehearsed on the hard, smooth, clean 
floors of the grain car; unwashed 
singers and eccentrics ate hash and 
slept in hall bedrooms; in blackface 
or Irish wig, comics sang the songs 
of the ‘Sons of Toil’ — ‘an’ it’s work 
all day, without sugar in your tay’. 
In the brash, lusty years before the 
‘era of plush,’ the variety show, like 
the early film, was the theatre of the 
people, ‘its brassy assurance a dig in 
the nation’s ribs, its simplicity as 
naive as a circus’, its humors ‘a 
complete characterization of a pleas- 
antly gullible, clowning America, 
physically bestirring itself, sunnily 
unsophisticated’. 

The rest of the story we shall leave 
to Douglas Gilbert’s sprawling, flavor- 
some book. How vaudeville went mid- 
dle-class with Tony Pastor, sprucing 
up its lines and toning down its 
ribaldry, importing music-hall stars 
from abroad, adding glitter and 
feminine glamour with the electric 
light and Lillian Russell. How it 
schooled three generations of comics 
whose great names are magic to list: 
Weber and Fields, Van and Schenk, 
Clark and McCullough, Gallagher 
and Shean, Moran and Mack, Eugene 
and Willie Howard, Pat Rooney I, 
James J. Morton, Bert Fitzgibbon, 


Pete Daily, Doc Rockwell, Frank 
Tinney, Bert Williams, Lou Holtz, 
Will Rogers, Eva Tanguay, Nora 
Bayes, Elsie Janis, and other still 
active stars. How vaudeville pros- 
pered and then got sold down the 
river by the Albees and the Keiths 
who, like their brothers in blood, the 
movie moguls, played the game of 
monopoly for all it was worth, with 
no holds barred, fighting unions, 
independents and themselves until 
vaudeville was killed. 

The end came when the Palace 
closed as a two-a-day show in 1932. 
Vaudeville had become too pretty; 
censorship and synthetic glamour had 
smothered the robust humor and 
lusty burlesque that were its life; the 
film and the radio were not to be 
denied. But it is the author’s judg- 
ment that the actual murderers were 
the rapacious barons who did not 
really care for vaudeville at all or 
know what it was about, except as a 
means of making money. 

Douglas Gilbert, sometime dra- 
matic critic and now feature writer on 
the World-Telegram, has performed a 
labor of love. He has talked with the 
old-timers: Jack Murphy, whose first 
act, as in so many other cases, started 
in Philadelphia, in 1876; Eddie Dar- 
ling, headmasterof the booking agents; 
Epes W. Sargent, who as ‘Chicot’ 
was vaudeville’s first critic; John W. 
Ransone, Al Shean, Joe Cook, Ed 
Wynn, Frank Sullivan, Eddie Girard, 
George M. Cohan, Alfred Lunt, 
Charles MacArthur and others too 
numerous to mention. It is as if one 
great collective memory had jotted 
down its musings, in a book that is 
only half-made but which does for 
vaudeville what Ramsay’s 4 Thou- 
sand and One Nights did for the film. 
American Vaudeville is the first full- 
length portrait of the theatre that was 
America for a good half-century. 

If the nostalgic note creeps so fre- 
quently into the account, it is with 
good reason. Something vigorous and 
direct and genuinely communal has 
gone out of today’s theatre of shadow 
pictures and phantom voices. So far 
as fun is concerned, Broadway, Holly- 
wood and the broadcasting studios are 
kept alive by the graduates of vaude- 
ville’s tough school. When W. C. 
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Little Theatres 


OUR TOWN 

NO TIME FOR COMEDY 
LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
OUTWARD BOUND 

THE FARM OF THREE ECHOES 
MORNING'S AT SEVEN 

MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
THE WEAK LINK 

WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
THE WHITE STEED 
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Fields, Victor Moore, Bobby Clark, 
Jimmy Durante, Al Jolson, Eddie 
Cantor, Joe Cook, Ed Wynn and 
George M. Cohan have played their 
last shows, we shall have left only the 
thin talents which the microphone 
and the screen tutor. It is a pity. 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


WAR AND THE POET 
Three Plays: My Heart’s in the 
Highlands, The Time of Your Life, 
Love’s Old Sweet Song, by William 
Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace: §3. 
—— is a poet. His published 
plays with their prefaces, mar- 
ginal notes, comments, addenda, prove 
once more, if the point needs proving, 
that last year’s Pulitzer and Critics 
Circle prize-winner is above all else 
a singer of songs. His vivid mind, 
sensitized to the complexities of the 
world in which he lives, catches and 
reflects its varied forms and colors in 
words and phrases that lift and il- 
luminate. For this reason his par- 
ticular genius found prompt accept- 
ance in the theatre, once his feckless, 
carefree method of play construction 
was accepted. The theatre is a place 
to hear as well as to see, and Mr. 
Saroyan’s dialogue delights the ear, 
even as it warms the heart. He writes 
from the fullness of his conviction in 
the essential goodness of man which 
even the current war has not shaken. 

He is also an impassioned propo- 
nent of the artist’s place in the scheme 
of things, as the following sentences 
from his introduction indicate: 

‘The majesty of art lies in its 
simultaneous aloofness and democ- 
racy, its a/oneness and fraternity, and 
its quietude and tumult. Art begins 
by being a personal exercise in grace 
for its creator. Before all others, it 
refines its maker. . . . The material 
of art is provided by the world abun- 
dantly but chaotically. The labor of 
art is to take this material and in- 
struct it in grace and form. In ratio 
to the rawness of the material, art 
exercises its discipline, its precision, 
and its faith. Insofar as the world 
lacks these things, art must provide 
them. And it must do so blandly, 
with delight, with ease. . . .” Noth- 
ing could describe the quality of the 
best of Mr. Saroyan’s writing than 





this last phrase. My Heart's jx 
Highlands, particularly, abound 
this tender light. Nor dogs 
Saroyan forget the further yi 
gaiety. Art, he goes on to say, ‘ : 
entertain as it instructs. Its ; 
tion cannot be direct. Since its} 
aries are form, and since its « 
pleasure, in order to accomplish 
than the trivial and tentatj 
must know deeply and intim 
grief, the despair, and the frugtrs 
of its time.’ 
In times like these the artist hy 
very special problem. ‘Naty 
when there is war in the worjs 
artist’s material in addition to bs 
raw is complex, and very hard tom 
with. The ecstatic pitch, which» 
itself seeks to reach, now exists ing 
world, but is such a base ecstasy the 
it cannot be given back to the yg 
as great art.’ ‘In a time of war} 
concludes, ‘if art abandons its 
war wins its victory, and b 
tory tells the fable of the work} 
it is impossible for art to reaché 
soldier who is on the verge of kil 
or being killed, it can get ready 
the soldier’s son. If art cannots 
prove the tone and meaning dé 
statesman’s radio speech, it cas 
ticipate his burial and be readye 
his successor. If the world is ami 
and there is no one for art to take 
it can prepare itself for the 
generation. War is tentative. Abep 
tion is tentative. Art is not tenta 
‘It is srue that as long as then 
poets in the world war can killa 
ing.” ROSAMOND Gli 


THE ARCHITECTURAL STA 
Theatrical Designs, from theh 
roque through Neoclassicism hh 
I. H. Bittner and Co.: $22.50. 
Sp painted stage, the pict 
frame stage which has bess 
familiar to the theatre for a cent 
as to seem to most of us the nat 
stage, is actually less theatricallys 
historically right for its purposet 
the architectural stage which we 
beginning to think of as thet 
modern form. It was Palladio, lta 
great sixteenth-century 
whose work and whose inspiral 
made the architectural stage, and 
variations in aspect and design, 
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ve to theatre builders and stage 
— all over the world. Inigo 


art’; ” 


does and Sir Christopher Wren car- 
oT Virtye vied his patterns back to England. 
Say, ‘ Gonzaga worked upon their 
Its ji at the court of Katherine the 
€ its be Great of Russia. The family of the 
Its cami® Galli-Bibienas drew upon them, not 
aplish only in every lively city and elaborate 
tative, af ourt in Italy, but at the courts of the 


oc in France and Portugal. Their 
nark is still upon theatres in almost 
wery country in Europe. But actu- 
rtist haf ally, as the years passed, the stately 
Natur simplicity and severity of Palladio’s 
World AF Acions were deserted and his forms 
O to begh oyerloaded with the intricacies of the 
rd to haroque architects and the neo- 
Which et dyssicists. This was the time when 
‘ists inh? tings and courts vied with one an- 
stasytie other in the elaboration of their 
the wal} gamatic spectacles and festivals; 
f warbE ghen no designer was limited in his 
its lab aperiments in light, stage mechanics 

b of costume. 

1} Most of what the famous designers 
reach} of this expansive era accomplished 
Of lila} the century that followed was at 

t pains to undo, and yet much of 
innotB} what we know today of light, of 
ng Of} massing, of architectural and plastic 
t cati®} form is hidden beneath their elaborate 
ready} decorations. They must be studied 
is ami} and understood to understand our 
o talk} own tendencies. Yet with the excep- 
the mf tion of two or three very expensive 
- Abst books, there has been no way in 
etait} America to study the important the- 
theme} atre designs which best represent this 
cll oo _ the drawings of the Galli- 
D GilF Bibienas, Galliari, Dominico Fossati 
STH and their active workfellows of the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

the b Today this lack is being filled by 
m.'%) the publication of a three-volume 
50 | snes of theatrical designs with an 
pict introduction by George Freedley, and 
beens! illustrated entirely from material in 
cent} American private collections — col- 
nati lections, it may be added, which have 
ical been increased considerably during 
ose OE the past few years through additions 
| weet from highly important foreign col- 
1¢ MG kections. The format, typography 
, It and printing of these volumes is nota- 
hits following the form (to somewhat 
pirat smaller scale) of the exceptional 
and predecessor in the line of theatrical 
ign, ® reproduction, the Monumenta Scenica. 


ma 
fl 





THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


The second and third volumes of 
the series, soon to be issued, will 
represent the work of later designers 
coming down as far as Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel (1781-1841), familiar even 
to modern audiences for his produc- 
tion of the scene in heaven in Mo- 
zart’s The Magic Flute. 

‘EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Aeschylus; the Creator of Tragedy, 
by Gilbert Murray. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: $3. 
C= MURRAY is quite right 
when he says that just because 
there are enough and more than 
enough books on Aeschylus — edi- 
tions, commentaries and translations 
— there must and will be more. For 
the few very great books of the world 
live on, not only by the force that lies 
within themselves, but by the activity 
of admiration that very force creates 
in other men, impelling them con- 
stantly to reinterpret the great works 
in terms of each new generation. We 
will never come to the end of writing 
about the plays of Aeschylus and, as 
long as Gilbert Murray writes, we 
shall not come to the end of reading 
him with interest and enlightenment. 

The study of Aeschylus as the cre- 
ator of tragedy fits particularly well 
into the literature of this day, this 
actual moment in history. ‘The fifth 
century Greeks were able to look 
straight at life’s most awful possibili- 
ties, to show men terrified by them, 
struggling with them, overthrown 
and destroyed by them, so long as by 
some loftiness in the presentation or 
some nobility in the characters or 
perhaps some beauty or sheer inspira- 
tion in the poetry, one could feel in 
the end not defeat but victory, the 
victory of the spirit of man over the 
alien forces among which he has his 
being.’ 

For the purpose of this study, Mr. 
Murray chooses to analyze the meth- 
ods, the crafts, the materials that 
Aeschylus uses to achieve his ends, 
the stage technique that he develops, 
the diction that grows under his pen 
as the years pass, the religious and 
philosophic ideas that are the basis of 
the tales he tells. One of the most in- 
forming passages is the chapter on 
diction, with an attempt to prove by 
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Just Out! 
THEATRICAL DESIGNS 


from the Baroque through Neoclassiciem. Un- 
published material from American private col- 
lections. With an introduction by 

GEORGE FREEDLEY 


Blue buckram cases. Limited edition of 1 
numbered copies only. Together 


A standard work on early stage decoration 
Please ask for illustrated prospectus 


H. BITTNER AND CO. 


67 W. 55th St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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An illustrated history of the frills and 
Surbelows of fashion 


Accessories of “Dress 
LESTER and OERKE 


True-to-date costumes and costume de- 
tails are now possible and easy to attain 
with this new reference book, Accessories 
of Dress. The changes in each important 
accessory are traced with dates. Fully 
authenticated. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs of famous portraits, and line 
drawings made from old manuscripts and 
art objects. 


704 Illustrations 575 Pages 


Price $10.00 





Historic Costume — Lester $2.75 


The costumes of the past presented with dates, 
places, pictures, and color notations. Valuable in 
theatrical costume designing. 


Theatre Art — D’Amico $3.50 


An instructive book on the stage and stage design 
of special value to all beginners. Recommended 
by “The Billboard.” 


Masks — Kniffin 


The use of masks in the theater is told and in- 
structions are given for making numerous kinds 
of masks. 


$3.50 


Hand Puppets and String 
Puppets — Lanchester = $1.25 
pater ceed Pods Seles Thi tok <4 


how to make and dress puppets, select the play, 
and present it. 


Ask for special descriptive circulars 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria, Illinois 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE NEW BOOK BY 


JOHN MASON 
BROWN 


Broadway 
in Review 


Here is the image of the contem- 
porary theatre, with the person- 
alities of the players, the fresh 
impact of dramatists’ ideas and 
the immediate response still warm 
and vivid. Mr. Brown's Broadway 
includes every kind of theatre 
from Bill Robinson to Maurice 
Evans and his impressions are im- 
parted with wit, clarity and in- 
telligence that have made him one 
of the most widely read American 
dramatic critics. $2.75 


W. W. NORTON &CO., 70 Sth Ave.,N. Y. 


PLAYS 


and 
Books of the Theatre 
and Allied Arts 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 
Books of all Publishers 
Send for List of Many Desirable Items 
R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 


221 Rodman Avenue, Jenkintown, Penna. 




























A Unique Book 
By a Distinguished Stage Craftsman 


NEW THEATRES FOR OLD 
by MORDECAI! GORELIK 


A stirring account of the rise and fall of stage and 
screen techniques—in playwriting, acting, 
directing and scene design — against a back- 
ground of momentous social and political changes. 


Contents: 
I. ON STAGE. The place of the script in pro- 
duction 
Il. PICTURES AND PLATFORMS. Stage 
illusion and stage convention 
Ill. SUNSET OF SPLENDOR. Baroque and 
Romantic theatres 
IV. THEATRE IS LIFE ITSELF. Natural- 
istic theatre 
Vv. LETTER AND SPIRIT. Development of 
contemporary staging 
VI. THEATRE IS STYLE. A critical study of 
Broadway and Hollywood technique. Ex 
pressionism to Surrealism 
THEATRICAL THEATRE. The return to 
stage conventions 
VIII. THEATRE FOR AUDIENCES. Soviet 
propagandist theatres 
IX. THEATRE IS A TRIBUNAL. The anti- 
fascist theatre of Germany 
X. THEATRE IS REVELATION. Funda- 
mental issues of today and tomorrow 
Iiustr ations, glossary, bibliography and index 


Ready November 15th Price $4.50 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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the evidence in hand that Aeschylus 
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| Was not a strict and severe classicist 
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but a romantic poet who trained his 
words down to the starkest simplicity, 
as he grew in years, just as he sheared 
his stage craft of its elaboration. ‘He 
began the technique of stage craft,’ 
Mr. Murray says, 
way and that, made daring experi- 
ments, overthrew them and made 
others and eventually led toward a 
great simplicity and severity of tech- 
nique which owed much to the poet 
and little to the stage carpenter. He 
was an impatient thinker as well as a 
teller of tales and writer of verses.’ 
That would seem to be enough to 
serve as an answer to Mr. Murray’s 
question about the poetry of Aeschy- 
lus: ‘How can such an infinitely frail 
thing live so long and so vividly?’ 


FREDERICK MORTON | 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 

Premiéres 
Accessories of Dress, by Katherine 
Morris Lester and Bess Viola Oerke. 
Manual Arts Press: $ro. An exhaus- 
tive and generously illustrated _his- 
tory of accessories from top to toe. 


Broadway in Review, by Fohn Mason 
Brown. Norton: $2.75. A new col- 
lection of Mr. Brown’s Broadway 
reviews with introductions by the 
author. 


Claude Debussy, Master of Dreams, by 
Maurice Dumesnil. Washburn: $2.50. 
A Biography. 

Return Again, Traveler, by Norman 
Rosten. Yale University Press: $2. 
Long poem by a young author whose 
first play, This Proud Pilgrimage, was 
produced at Michigan after winning 
the Avery Hopwood Major Drama 
Award. 

Studies in the Art of Interpretation, 
edited by Gertrude Fohnson. Appleton- 
Century: $2. Thirty-four studies by 
almost as many authors are gathered 


together in this book. 


by Leo Lerman. 
A biography for 


Leonardo da Vinci, 
Bobbs-Merrill: $2. 
young readers. 

Shakespeare and Other Masters, by 
Elmer Edgar Stoll. Harvard University 
Press: $4.50. Studies, old and new, 
by this eminent Shakespeare scholar. 


‘he reached this | 





















DRAMA BOOK 
BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


John Mason Brown 


MODEL-THEATRE CRAFT 
Ruth V. Holmes 


MODEL-THEATRE PLAYS 
Ruth V. Holmes 
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ELEVEN VERSE PLAYS 
Maxwell Anderson 
Elizabeth the Queen, Night over 
Scotland, Valley Forge, Wi 
Victory, High Tor, Masque of Xj 
Ortolans, Second Overture, Key 3 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 
Robert Sherwood 


JUPITER LAUGHS 
A. J. Cronin 


REBECCA 
Daphne du Maurier 


48 West 52nd St. New York 














THE 


BEST PLAYS 


1939-1940 


The Yearbook of the 
Drama in America 


EDITED BY 


BURNS MANTLE 


Including 10 Broadway hits, 
by long excerpt and 
summary: 














SKYLARK 
KEY LARGO 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
LIFE WITH FATHER 
MARGIN FOR ERROR 
MORNING § AT SEVEN 
THE WORLD WE MAKE 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 
THE MAN WHOCAMETO DINNER 
























The volume lists full casts 
for every production of the 
year, number of perform 
ances, opening date and 
theatre, statistical summary 
of the season, birthplace and 
birth dates of prominent ac 
tors, etc. [/lustrated. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD 
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PIPER’S OPERA HOUSE VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 


In bonanza days, the Comstock Lode drew to Virginia City not only the 

YS miner and the gambler but the stars of the theatre and entertainment world. 
Edwin Booth, Joe Jefferson, James O’Neil, Tony Pastor, Nat Goodwin, Fay 

; Templeton, Adah Menken, the great Patti and Modjeska played these 

he i boards. Henry Ward Beecher, Robert Ingersoll and Henry George lectured 
f here, and no less a person than Mark Twain, who also reported each theatre 


™ | bill for his paper, The Territorial Enterprise. The ad-studded drop is the cur- 

tain of early vaudeville described in American Vaudeville, Its Life and 
mm | Times, by Douglas Gilbert. A new roof is to be the first step in restoring 
its, this theatre landmark after years of disuse and neglect. 
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‘Her figure is one of a showgirl’s most 
precious assets,’’ says Mme. Theresa, and, 
with her French flair for prudence, she 
adds, ‘‘and | always advise foundations 
by Maiden Formas the surest way of aid- 
ing and preserving those showgirl figures!’ 


Let Mme. Theresa's sage advice be 
your guide to a more glorious figure, too. 
Maiden Form’s specialized designing pro- 
vides exactly the right answer to every 
figure-problem. 


. 


You'll be just as enthusiastic as are 
the lovely ladies of Broadway's hit shows 
about Maiden Form’s brassieres, girdles 
and “‘Once-Overs”’ (one-piece foundations). 
Left: * Allegro” evening brassiere, 
adjustable to fit to a fraction of an 
inch Pee and pete ny a 
with 15-4 pantie gi Ve 

(regular girdle No. 1506)—each $2.00. 


.- NAA, 


STORES 








Right: * Once-Over” with *** Inter- 
Lude”’ brassiere-top for lovely classic 
rounded lines—$5.00. Send for free 
Foundation Booklet TA: Maiden 
Form Brassiere Co., Inc., New York. 
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Thete it 2 Maiden term tor Every Type of Figure!" 
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| See for 
‘Yourself 
Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 

pears in parentheses after the title.) 


Plays reviewed in this issue are 


marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 
*KIND LADY (Sept. 9) Grace George ina 


revival of Edward Chodorov’s and George 
Haight’s dramatization of Hugh Wal 
pole’s The Silver Mask, with scenery by 
Watson Barratt. William <A. Brady, 
pre ducer. 





}*HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS (Sept. 77) 
Jolson returns to Broadway in a musical 
comedy also featuring Martha Raye, 
Jack Whiting, Arnold Moss and Eunice 
Healey. Scenery and costumes by Raoul 
Péne Du Bois; dances by Catherine Little- 
field; staging by Edgar J. MacGregor. Al 
Jolson and George Hale, producers. 


*JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 78) by Elmer 


Harris, with Helen Craig. Staged and 
produced by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 
*BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER (Oct. 7) 


Ed Wynn revue with Jane Pickens, Dave 
Apollon and the de Marcos in the sup- 
porting cast. Ed Wynn, producer. 


JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM (Oct. 5) by 


Maxwell Anderson. Cast includes Arlene 


Francis, Sidney Lumet and_ Frederic 
Tozere. Staged by Elmer Rice, with 
Jo Mielziner sets. The Playwrights’ 


Company, producer. 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (Qct. 10) Norman 
Bel Geddes spectacle, produced by Sonja 
Henie and associates, with Joe Cook. 
Music by Peter de Rose and Vernon 
Duke; dances by Catherine Littletield; 
staging by Leon Leonidoff. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
(Oct. 14) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart, with Ernest Truex, Jean Dixon and 
Ruth Weston in the cast. Staged by 
George S. Kaufman, with John Root sets. 
Sam H. Harris, producer. 


and Looking Backward 


*LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s show 


to Irving Berlin) music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT (Aprid 


29) Robert Sherwood’s masterly and mov- 


ing picture of the present cataclysm as it | 


and 
cast 


affected Finland, with Alfred Lunt 
Lynn Fontanne and an excellent 
giving outstanding performances. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6, 1939) 
Bert Lahr and his giddy satellites romp 
from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 


Vhen writing to advertisers please mention THEATRI 


ARTS 
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The Hands of 
NORMAN BEL GED 
Industrial Designer Extroordingy 


Bit by bit Norman Bel Geddes redesigns 
live in. He has streamlined trains, a 
oircraft; restyled highway systems; 
and buildings for pre-fabrication; visualing 
cities in the ‘‘ World of Tomorrow”’...g 
artist of talent, audacity, imagination ond 

Mr. Bel Geddes’ watch is a Longines Chrosp 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONOREH 
un Loveg 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORE 


With due honor to a glorious pat 
Longines watch of today is a me 
fect timepiece than those whid 
preceded it for 74 years. In thispa 
the product of the unaided g 
has become the composite prod 
science, metallurgy, engineering,¢ 
search technique. But now as the 
relative superiority of Longines 
is clean cut and definite. And now 
the world’s most honored hand 
Longines, the world's most honorej 
Longines “Hall of Fame” 
$69.50 are the watches of 
other Longines watches from 
naver watches from $24.75 ¢ 
Wittnaver jeweler-agencies. 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YO 
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Yourself continued | 



















filling show cost umed and set 


potest’ Ht @ TOP RANKING PLAYS e 


witH FATHER (Nov. 3, 1939) What A Life Two On An Island 
Day's beguiling book turned S M L . 
, ad hilarious comedy by Russel ee y awyer Morning Star 
gain Howard Lindsay who acts Golden Boy ; A Slight Case of Murder 
fe Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. On Borrowed Time Suspect 
/wHO CAME TO DINNER You Can't Take It With You Stage Door 
ont 1939) Kaufman and Hart's Excursion Shadow and Substance 
a. take-off on Alexander Wooll- Whiteoaks Abe Lincoln In Illinois 
as performed | bs menly = ag Brother Rat Passenger To Bali 
rg ndady cast, provides <¢ . 
ted y ey coat Susan and God Dark Victory 1S 
eve sce Key Largo Father Malachy's Miracle 
pamuszarorrin (Sem. =? 3) TM First Lady Room Service 
a wen AE sme Margin For Error (limited) Too Many Girls (limited) 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Sept. 23, Christmas and Religious Plays 
poans sarovVv: rews theatre . 
439) te of poctry pr Star Eternal. A timely plea for universal brotherhood. 
mye me . 


ina waterfront saloon. Eddie Dowling, 


GED “4 Builder of Christmas Fires. Lively fantasy with spiritual significance. 
pond: dar and co-producer with the reatre 


t La Posada. Colorful Mexican play. 
(unld , ; 
hoadntipaccO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933), sordid They'll Never Look There. Human family comedy. 


Hails of life among Georgia crackers, The Lord’s Prayer. Seven scenes enacting the seven petitions. 
Visual wi pow iN seventh year. 


; 


ton ad VTOSED 
ot Chrenapes CLOSE! One acts for 


piTeR LAUGHS (Sept. 9-25) 


Is PAUGHTER (Oct. 11~-12) 


1940-1941 catalogue free 


3/1 group upon request 





LOOKING FORWARD 
RIN IN THE SKY, Negro fantasy by 


lyon R ith songs by Vernon Duke DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
NH) Tirtice by ia tatouche. Cast includes | 6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


tel Waters, Todd Duncan, Katherine 
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THEATRICAL FABRICS 
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ED WYNN’'S NEW MUSICAL 


AL JOLSON'S HOLD ON 
TO YOUR HATS 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
DU BARRY WAS A LADY 
AQUACADES OF 1940 


many 


FREE COPY 
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DAZIAN’S, inc. 


BLISHED 1847 


14th STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Special CLASS SUB- | 
SCRIPTION RATE 


wo THEATRE ARTS = | 
{ } 


Valuable as a text and sup- 
plementary re sading for Univer- 
sities, Dramatic Groups, ( Colleges, 
Study Clubs, High Schools, 
Theatre Workshops. Instructive 
to every student planning a 
career as actor, playwright or 
technician. 


In groups of eight or more, 


$2.50 (Regularly $3.50) 


With a class subscription a free 
Teacher’s Chart sent to 
teachers each month, a day in 
advance of the magazine. It is 
designed to provide a survey of 
features in each issue of THEATRE 
Arts adaptable to classwork 
and study. 


Is 


—_—s— 
Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart 
— g— 


THEATRE ARTS. INC. 
40 East 49th St... New York 











See for Yourself continued 


| 


. | 
Dunham and her dancers. Production and 


dances staged by George Balanchine; 
scenery by Boris Aronson. | 
BIG WHITE FOG, a Negro tragedy by 


by Powell 
Playwrights 


Ward. 


Producer, 


Staging 
Negro 


Theodore 
Lindsay. 
Company. 


PANAMA HATTIE, musical comedy by 
B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields, with 
Cole Porter score. Cast includes Ethel 
Merman, Betty Hutton, Arthur Treacher 
and James Dunn. Robert Alton, choreog- 
raphy; 
MacGregor, 
pre ducer. 


direction. B. G. De Sylva, 


SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS, folk 
comedy by Lawrence Langner and 
Armina Marshall, with Haila Stoddard. 


Jack Kirkland, producer. 


HAIRED BOY, farce-comedy 
by Beatrice Kaufman and Charles Martin. 
Scenery by Donald Oenslager. George 
Abbott, producer. 

BEVERLY 


HILLS, by Lynn Starling and 


Howard , 3 Green. Cast includes Helen 
Claire and Violet Heming. Scenery, 
Donald Oenslager. Staged by Otto L. 


Preminger, also co-producer with Laurence 


Schwab. 


with Helen Hayes as 
Viola and Maurice Evans Malvolio. 
Scenery and costumes by Stewart Chaney. 
Staging, Margaret Webster. Producers, 
Theatre Guild and Gilbert Miller. 


as 


OLD FOOLISHNESS, 
Paul Vincent Carroll. Staging by 


a comedy by 
Rachel 


Crothers. Pri ducer, John Golden. 





— 
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PAID 


MATCHING BRACELET 50¢ 


Twelve graceful, graduated, gold- 
lated strands — not strung, joined 
y exclusive patented method. Ex- 

quisitely engraved filigree clasp. Only 

$1.00 for this stunning costume neck- 
lace. Matching 8-strand bracelet only 
50c. MONEY BACK IF NOT SAT- 

ISFIED. Order NOW! Pay postman 

on delivery, cost plus postage, or 

send money (currency or stamps) 
with order and we will pay postage. 


JERBER JEWELRY CO. 
30 East 10th Street, Dept. T-11, New York, N. Y. 


GOLD PLATED * 
12 STRAND NECKLACE 











When writing to 


Raoul Péne Du Bois, decor; Edgar | 
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Costume Renta 
Special Rates fo, 
Schools and Colleges 





Send list of requirements or name of 

for estimate. Measurement blanks 0d Coty 
plot charts on request. Stock on hand, 1000 
costumes of every description, 





























x 
EKaves 
‘ ‘ 
Costume 
Eaves Building \ 
6 
—— _——— _ 
Bai STAGE 7 costume EN 
for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURT ARG | 
@ Reps Every Fabric Need for the 
@ Velours THEATRE Suppl ed By - 
@ Damasks HARAM. Same servigg all! 
@ Complete quality rendered to “etn | 
Costumes Broad way Productions Pret 
@ Spangle 
Cloth Free Samples sent tong. ing 
@ Metal ognized groups or se 
Fabrics Address Dept — i “ 
| tion 
| Sub 
130 West 46th St. N.Y, || ™ 
BRANCH OFFICES IN CHICAGO AND | | ope 
LOS ANGELES | Gi 








WHEN NEXT || | 
YOU'RE IN 
WASHINGTON | : 


Enjoy the modern luxury d 








the Hotel Raleigh. It's ben || * 
done over from top to bottom, \; * 
Bright, modern guest rooms ; 
set a new standard for com 5 
fort. Diverting new reste CA 
rants, including the glamorow | 


Pall Mall Room, the capital’ 
smartest dinner and sw 
place. Delicious food. 
from $3.50. 


Write Department A for 
free descriptive booklet. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. 


HOTE 













-‘J2vu ST.N.W., WAS 


Po 











New You 


ury of 
+ been 














_ 
"ZIGHBORHOOD 
pLAYHOUSE 
s(HOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


Auditi. by pp 





Catalogue on request 
{6 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel.: BRy 9-9766 











The Actors’ Workshop 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 


®@ complete training in 
acting and directing. 

@ fully equipped stage, 
auditorium and class- 
rooms. 


@ public performances 
by students. 


State approval of alertness credit for teachers 


330 East 56th Street, New York City 


PLaza 8-0767 
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yar Cérete Ore 
STAGE“ OGREEN * RADIO 


Prepare for your drama career with practical train- 
| ing with organization that produces 60 plays a 
year in $650,000 theatrical “plant.” Twenty-two 
years producing experience. Professional instruc- 
tion in Acting, Directing, Teaching and Technical 
Subjects. Experience before paying audiences. Tal- 
ent scouts attend productions. Playhouse has devel- 
oped more talent for screen than any other source. 


GuMOR BROWN, Supervising Director . . 
42 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE e 








THEATRE SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


Enroll now for Winter Courses 
SIAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, SPEECH 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 


Th » A 





s ing under a faculty 
of professionals, prepa: tudents for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR 
CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Summer Theatre & Apprentice Group — July, 
Aus. — The Playhouse, Middlebury, Vt. 


For Catalogue address the Secretary, Room 60! 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
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Telephone: Circle 5-6467 











ENROLL NOW! WINTER CLASS BEGINS FEBRUARY 
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Write General Manager 
for Illustrated Catalog 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


. CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 
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DRAMATIC ART 


26th Year 


ACTING #® DIRECTING #8 
TEACHING #® STAGECRAFT #8 
SPEECH #® RADIO #® TELEVISION 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 
BROADWAY THEATRE 


Day and Evening Classes 


Separate Children’s Department 


? 


New Term begins Dec. 2 


omen Se ee mon 2 ee ee | 
Radio City 
Avenue, 


630 Fifth New York 








New York School 


of the Theatre 


Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 

Professional Training for Actor, Stage & 
Technical Director, & Teacher 

Helen Gahagan and Melvyn Douglas say: “To 

every young person planning an actor's career, we 

highly recommend as the best the excellent training 

Siven by Elizabeth irimball in her New York 
school of the Theatre.” 

Special Classes in Diction, etc. 

& rehearsal courses for young professionals 


Winter Term begins Jan. 5, 1941 
COlumbus 5-24.45 Auditions Now 


'9 West 57th St. New York City 
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JEFFREY LYNN, trained exclu- 
sively by The Irvine Studio 









24 YEARS of STARMAKING 
Stage — Screen — Radio 


CLARK GABLE, MARSHA HUNT, 
ANNE BAXTER with John Barrymore in 
“The Great Profile’ among those trained. 
ENROLLMENT OPEN 
Day, Evening and Short Courses 
@ Cultural Preparation for all careers 
@ Personality t. - thru = 
Pictures @ W y ys ‘ore & 
Voicerecordings. Seturday Children'sSchool 


75% last year’s class engaged in profession. 
Free Auditions. Career Counsel. Catalog. 


IRVINE STUDIO Satcarne 


THEATRE 
1S West 67th Street New York Cay 








ENd. 2336 








@ A RISING 
BROADWAY 





J 
© veers slaliee 





Because you are “on the job” early 
and late, you will find the conven- 
ience of Parc Vendome especially 
attractive. 


ONVENIENCE of location is a 

feature of Parc Vendome. It is 
“just a step" from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho- 
tels, clubs and the Midtown business 
district. A home for active people 
— at “Value” Rentals. 


Spacious 3-Room Suite 























Extras at Parc Vendome 


Housekeeping or hotel service . . . large pri- 
pe 


maid service . . . Castieholm resteurent . . . 
4 shops. Ges for cooking and refrigeration 


APARTMENTS OF 
1 and 3 ROOMS 


Some cre Newly 
ond Fauitlessly Fur- 
nished. Also 6-7- 
Room Suites. 





57th STREET — Just West of Broadway 
Telephone: Circle 7-6990 


Wm. A. WHITE & SONS, Agent 


Established 1868 
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A CHARMING RESIDENCE Fol 


ZAil 


If you're living in New Yon 
this year you’ CPpreciate the 
prestige of this fine address 
and the economy of this fash. 
ionable club-hotel. Six lounges 


MARIAN RICH RADIO=-STAGE | 


MOTION PICTURES 


()' R professional and practical training has 


TRAINING FOR THE 


gained us 50 years of national recognition 


SPEAKING VOICE Instruction by large staff of recognized authori 


ties in Radio Announcing « Acting * Directing | 
Writing « Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 


“An actor $ voice is his most im- Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre 
; a. } sented regularly by our students 
portant medium. —-Stark Young 


“ir 
vi 


“4 
y 


Diplomas and Degrees 


Private and Class Instruction FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


Day and Evening | COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
of DRAMA and RADIO 


Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 


For information 











29 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Co, 5-5834 Congress. Chicago, Illinois 7 ‘ yT 
ss, Chicago, inois Five sun decks. Library Musie Fl | 

studios. 60-foot pool. “Contoy 
Corner” for body CONGItioning {5504 





Artgallery.Fullsocial programs Qos 
Popular priced restaurants i yoR 





RICE tHearre || filviene sé Theatre 


and SCHOOL 





















46th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directin ° \SHI 
ENTERPRISES ( ) eg — 1200 ROOMS with bay fH 
| Speech Arts, Playwriting, Personality saan dicie 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Isiand, Mass. | | Building, Music beak Geurien 2 
June, July. August. ee meth yeas % WEEKLY FROM $] 
1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE DRAMA .« DANCE . OPERA Double rooms. . . from $16 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United Daily—$2.50 single $4.00 double 
b. Acting opportunities for quelifying students Career courses cover Stage — Screen — Radio SPECIAL STUDENT Rares |} Mam 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE — Television —and Stock Theatre Work — John Poul Stock, General Mesa HER 
Th Worksh . Stack, General Manoge 1} H 
Voice. Suadee” Interpretation, Directing, Six appearances in each play produced. - : 
Acting. | Alviene students have the advantage of being seen in | ! 
Wee rogre clud lays, scenes d | i 
eckly Program including play nes an | prominent roles by interested talent scouts Cau : 
The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
for advanced people.) ; te 
Radio (Voice dinesens. Broadcasting, An | Many Alviene Graduates Now Stars : {sst. 
nouncing a GEO 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS || Fo; Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 1] ws, 
Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 66 West 85 St., New York City ; ; 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. "0 Hq 
353 WEST 57th STREET « NEW ¥ 

















Production Service presents A NEW DEPARTMENT: || “ 


A PRODUCTION AND BUYING SERVICE r 


TPs FOR THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
| NC. 


COORDINATES AND ASSEMBLES ALL ELEMENTS OF . 








PRODUCTION 





Write for Catalogue 


JEAN ROSENTHAL (TPs) 1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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